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IN MEMORIAM LEONHARD ADAM 
By A. MAssoLa 


ITH the passing of Dr. Leonhard Adam, a chapter of the history of Ethnology 
virtually closes—a chapter which, mainly written in the nineteenth century, 
continued into the early decades of the twentieth. Like Ratzel, Tylor, Boas, Frazer 
and Von Sydow, he belonged before the age of specialization, when one could be expert 
and erudite in the many ramifications of Ethnology. Thus, though an expert in 
law, Dr. Adam undertook the writing of the monumental volume on the history of 


Primitive Art for Penguin’s World History of Art. So detailed was his knowledge 
that the editors had to ask him repeatedly to cut down his material, as they had 
enough for two volumes. To write the history of primitive art of Asia or Africa or 
America is one thing ; it is another matter to write the history of primitive art of 
Asia and Africa and America. 


Dr. Leonhard Adam was born in Berlin in 1891. While quite a young man he 
became interested in material culture, and later studied law, ethnology and sinology 
at the University and Oriental Seminar of Berlin, at the same time continuing private 
studies at the Ethnographical Museum of Berlin, where “ Americanistics ’’ were his 
main pursuit. These he studied under Professor Eduard Seler, Professor Th. Koch- 
Grunberg and others, between the years 1907 and 1918. So intense was his will to 
learn that he mentioned to the writer, on more than one occasion, when talking of 
that early period, that he knew every creek-bend, tree, and rock of the Tlingit country, 
though he had never been there. 

In 1916 he became assistant to Professor Kohler, and in 1917 co-Editor, with 
Professor Kohler, of the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft. In 1918 
he began his research work (collecting of records on native law and customs) among 
the Oriental prisoners of war, by appointment of the Prussian Minister of Justice. 
This was the beginning of his great interest in Asiatic, and principally Buddhist, art. 
These studies he continued under the great Orientalist, Professor Albert Griinwedel, 


until 1923. At this time he also studied Chinese language, law, customs, and 
- 
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economics under Professors J. J. M. de Groot and Alfred Forke. In 1919 Professor 
Kohler died, and Dr. Adam became Editor of the Zeitschrift, now with Dr. R. R. 
Marett, F.B.A. (Oxford), Sir John C. Miles (Oxford), Dean John Henry Wigmore 
(Chicago) and two other co-editors. 


For all that, he did not neglect his studies in Primitive Law, and in 1923 was 
appointed assistant to the German Government Agent at the Anglo-German and 
Japanese-German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, Berlin Office. li 1926 he was District 
Judge at Berlin, and Head of the Practising School in Civil Law at the Provincial 
Court, Berlin. In 1928 he became Senior District Judge at Berlin. Meanwhile his 
interest in the Ethnographical Museum continued, and in 1930 he was appointed 
Member of the Board of Experts of that institution. In 1934 he was elected member 
of the Institut International de Philosophie du Droit de Sociologie Juridique, and in 
1937 honorary member of the Society of Americanists of Vienna. In 1938, having 
got into difficulties with Hitlerism, Dr. Adam moved to England and taught at the 
London University. In 1940, with the outbreak of hostilities, he was interned and 
sent to Melbourne for internment at Tatura. At Tatura he was soon put in charge of 
Camp Education, and taught Anthropology and Chinese. But on representations 
from scientific and other persons which had been made both in England and Australia, 
Dr. Adam did not remain long in Tatura. He was freed to enable him to undertake 
cataloguing and study of the stone implements in the National Museum of Victoria, 
under the formal direction of the Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Sydney. This work he carried out with infinite attention to detail and great skill. 
Later on he became attached to the Department of History in the University of 
Melbourne, where he was awarded research grants. 


His keen interest in Australian Aboriginal Art and Culture commenced while he 
was conducting classes at Queen’s College in both Ethnology and Chinese. In 1947 
he was appointed to a “ Post-war Reconstruction” Lectureship at the University, 
while still continuing his lectures on Ethnology and Chinese, and at the same time was 
entrusted with the duty of forming an Ethnological Museum, of which he became 
Curator. In 1951 the “ post-war” lectureship was converted into a permanent 
lectureship, which post he held until his retirement in 1957. In 1957 Dr. Adam 
revisited Germany, and was awarded the degree of Ph.D. by the University of Bonn. 
During the same year, on the occasion of his sixty-fifth birthday, he was honoured 
by having Vol. 59 Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft dedicated to him. 
It was on a second visit to Germanv. undertaken while representing the University 
of Melbourne at the International Anthropological Congress in Paris, that he died 
at Bonn on September gth, 1960. 

The character and versatility of Adam’s work can be seen from the titles of his 
publications. Theoretically speaking, he mzy be classed amongst the adherents to 
the old German “ Diffusionist ’’ school, and he always claimed that diffusion was 
more important than evolution, although the two must work together. In practice, 
however, his views were modified by a belief that simple inventions, the basic needs of 
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man, must have been made independently in widely distant regions ; culture is thus 
polygenetic. He also believed that, of necessity, diffused ideas had to alter in order 
to fit into the culture complex of the “ receivers.”” He further believed that the 
spreading impulse was originated by the spread of the magico-religious practices of 
the “ inventors,” for ‘‘ Religious emotion has always been one of the principal sources 
of artistic inspiration.”! He was fond of finding cultural parallels in widely separated 
areas. Art motifs were traced in this way from Central Asia to New Zealand, and 
America, from India and Indo-China to New Guinea and north-west Australia. 
This parallelism he nevertheless treated with caution ; for instance, when comparing 
the quadrangular adzes of New Guinea and New Zealand, he wrote: “ For a sound 
appreciation of the significance of parallels, it is useful to examine the areas in question 
on a globe, and also to study the sea currents. . . nobody would consider that the 
ancient Maori derived their stone implements from the eastern highlands of Central 
New Guinea.’ He firmly believed in an Asiatic origin for American culture and art, 
for the people themselves, in fact. Though a Christian, he was an ardent admirer 
of the precepts of Buddhism, finding in them an almost scientific answer to philo- 
sophical speculations. Asiatic iconography fascinated him, as he would continually 
find in its symbolism the origins of beliefs and superstitions. Although not impressed 
by the material culture of the Australian Aborigines, he admired its adaptability 
to the milieu in which the people lived. He was, however, keenly studying the art 
forms, and took great interest in the designs of the Churinga of the Kimberley, where 
he saw relationship between representations of Djamar, the Thunder man, and the 
Tibetan Yama, the God of Death. “ Art is not an isolated phenomenon,” he wrote, 
“it is part of a culture, linked up with the history of the culture and with the history 
of the people,”* and ‘‘ No nation has produced its own culture independently of 
influences from outside.’’* 


As a lecturer and teacher, he was unique, ever widening the subject, yet keeping 
it within easily understandable limits. His prodigious memory enabled him to quote, 
not only the book, author and date, but even the number of the page, while his 
outstanding artistic ability enabled him to draw on the blackboard, from memory, 
all manner of figures, attributes of divinities, personal ornaments, weapons and art 
motifs, with which to further elucidate his already very clear expositions. There 
appeared to be no book he had not read, no theory with which he was not acquainted, 
no authority with whom he did not correspond and quote. I remember always 
leaving Queen’s College with a fuller understanding of the subject than any amount 
of text-book study would have achieved. 


It is sad that men like Dr. Leonhard Adam pass on, for they are irreplaceable. 
ALDO MASSOLA. 


1 Primitive Art, p. 46. 

2“ The Discovery of the Vierkantbeil, or Quadrangular Adze-head, in the Eastern Central 
Highlands of New Guinea,” Mankind, Vol. IV, p. 423. 

3 Primitive Art, p. 28. 
* Ibid., p. 29. 
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BACKGROUND AND CONTEXT 
The Occasion 


In 1948, when visiting Mainoru in Central Arnhem Land, in Rembaranga tribal 
territory, I received an invitation from the local headman of the Maraian cult to be 
present at the holding of the cult ritual about a year later. Therefore, soon after 
returning to Sydney I planned to make both a film and sound recording of the Maraian 
and also of camp dances and singing. In addition, I sent messages to the Djauan 
and other tribesmen whom I knew at Tandandjal, a Government Aboriginal Settle- 
ment about 60 miles from Katherine, that I would like to record music and take 
pictures of corroborees there on my way to Mainoru. As Mr. Jack McKay, at the 
time the only white person on Mainoru, kept me informed of the preparations for the 
Maraian, I was able to give the Tandandjal people an approximate date for the arrival 
of myself and party. 

These Tandandjal men sent word through Mr. W. E. Harney, who was making 
camping arrangements for me, that a Warrangan corroboree would be performed 
for photography and recording, and that in addition, a secret ritual, the Yabuduruwa, 
would be in progress. The headmen of this ritual, however, would not allow it to be 
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filmed. They had been in contact with whites in varying degrees for a couple of 
generations, and although they were illiterate, a few of them had seen in magazines 
pictures of secret ceremonies, which they had allowed a visitor to take, not realizing 
the public use to which they would be put. Moreover, against all rule and custom, 
some women and uninitiated persons had seen them. They therefore inferred that 
filming of the Yabuduruwa might lead to the same unfortunate results and consequent 
arguing and fighting. Even after I arrived, and in spite of several men supporting 
my request to take pictures, the headmen, especially the Dua moiety supervisor, 
would not consent. My “movie” photographer, a visitor from America, was 
disgusted. But nothing could be done about it. To have brought a camera on to 
the ceremonial ground would have caused not only ill-feeling but also the cessation 
of the ritual. 


However, to be present at this ritual was a great opportunity, and while some 
of my party came to it from time to time as their various tasks permitted, I spent 
almost all the week on the ceremonial ground. In any case, the men were there 
all the time except at night, when they slept in the general camp; and one night, 
the last one, they remained right through on the ceremonial ground. The women 
provided food, but otherwise nothing else happened. No ordinary corroboree may 
be held while a Yabuduruwa is in progress. 


The Yabuduruwa Region 

The first reference in literature to this ritual was made by Spencer and Gillen in 
The Northern Tribes of Central Australia (1904, p. 223). They understood that in 
the year of their observation (1902) the Mara tribe called the sacred, totemic ceremonies 
“ Yabuturawa,” while the Anula called them Kunapipi. These observers spent 
only a short time at Boorooloola in Anyula country, where there were also some 
Mara, and not seeing either of the rituals, did not realize that the Yabuduruwa and 
the Kunapipi were different cults or cult-complexes, intertribal in range. On the 
other hand, each did have originally its own limited area of origin and immediate 
diffusion. The Yabuduruwa was developed in the middle and lower Roper River 
region, while the Kunapipi, coming as I think from the Victoria River region in the 
west, spread eastward ; one of its paths seems to have been through Anyula (Anula) 
country and then northward across the lower Roper. The myths suggest that in the 
process of diffusion each ritual avoided the ‘ Dreamings”’ or sacred mythological 
and ritual places which were already associated with the other, but this did not 
prevent the Kunapipi from being adopted in the Yabuduruwa region. Where this 
occurred, one ceremonial moiety (e.g. the Yiritja) became responsible for the 
Yabuduruwa, and the other (the Dua) for the Kunapipi. 


Even so, recognition of regional association is always made. If a man, possessing 
the necessary authority, decides to put on a Kunapipi or a Yabuduruwa for the 
admission of his son or for the spirit of his deceased father or for some other legitimate 
reason, he can, with the consent of the local headman of the other moiety, arrange it 
in his own “ block,” that is, in the part of his tribal country associated with his cult, 
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the cult which is his “ Dreaming.” But if he desires, for practical reasons, to hold it 
in some other person’s “ block,’’ he must obtain permission from, and pay, the owner. 
Thus, the main Yabuduruwa centre for the Djauan and Ngalgbun tribes is at Maiwok, 
but it was brought to its present site at Tandandjal to be near Beswick Aboriginal 
Cattle Station, where a number of the men were working. Lamderod, a Dua moiety 
and Kunapipi man, and headman of this “ block,”’ consented to the performance of 
the Yabuduruwa but was not present during it. 

This Yabuduruwa could have been held at Mainoru, 100 miles to the north- 
east, because this place is on the Dreaming path of Goanna, the central figure in the 
Yabuduruwa mythology. Of course, the Dreaming path is also the route of the 
spread of the ritual. The Yabuduruwa region extends from about the Bulman and 
Mainoru Creeks in south-central Arnhem Land, southward down the Wilton River 
and across the lower Roper River to Hodgson Downs, an important centre, and on to 
the Macarthur about Boorooloola. From there it extends back north and north-west 
past the Elsey Creek and Mataranka, and on by way of Maranboy to the Upper 
Katherine in Djauan country, and then east again to Mainoru. It was also known 
in recent years and possibly for a long time on both sides of the lower Roper River. 
Dr. Capell recorded a myth of Goanna (Iguana), Awadabir (Wadabil) from the 
Wandarung tribe which occupied the northern bank of that river from the sea coast 
up to the mouth of the Wilton. But the action is in Mara and Njugal tribal territories, 
mostly south of the Roper. Indeed, this action extends to Alawa territory, in 
which the lagoon near Hodgson Downs “homestead” is an important Goanna 
Dreaming Centre. In this myth, after crossing the Roper near the mouth of the 
Phelps and travelling west-south-west, Goanna heard “ old men” tapping (wooden 
gongs !) and beating (stamping !) a Yabuduruwa ground in a ritual dance not far from 
Mt. Roper. Probably, however, the Yabuduruwa was not only known to the 
Wandarung, but also performed by them; for earlier in the same myth Goanna, 
meeting Chicken-hawk, suggested that as they were both Wial semi-moiety they should 
make a Yabuduruwa ground for “ dancing.” Wial is recognized as part of the 
Yiritja moiety of the northern tribes. 

It is possible, too, that the Yabuduruwa contributed elements to, or even became 
modified into, the Djangguwan of the northern Arnhem Land tribes. This will be 
discussed in the conclusion. In any case, the Kunapipi has had a much wider diffusion 
and has been adopted and adapted in various ways in different areas of the northern 
third of the Northern Territory, according to local developments of ritual. 


Some Background Beliefs and Associations 
I had learnt something about the Yabuduruwa during visits to the King River 
and Beswick Aboriginal Settlements in 1946, 1947 and 1948. I knew that it was 


indirectly an increase ritual for goanna and some other natural species connected 
with the goanna mythology, and that, like the Kunapipi, it was also a revelatory 


1A. Capell, ‘The Wandarung and other Tribal Myths” Oceania, Vol. XXX, No. 3, 
pp. 208-213. 
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ceremony for young men and a post-burial ritual which assured members of the cult 
spiritual continuity and reincarnation. 

Alawa tribal informants told me in 1946 that the Yabuduruwa was a ceremony 
for the dead, centring around the deceased person’s bones. These were wrapped up 
and put in the fork of an upright burial post, and later placed in a hollow log which 
was stood upright anywhere. Ideally, the bones were eventually put in the deceased 
person’s clan cave. In this ritual a hole is dug inside a Shade, a bough structure, 
which represents a cave. The hole symbolizes the clan “ well” or billabong. Two 
men go into this “‘ cave,” carrying two painted boards, the Juwa and yeridma. The 
rest of the men follow, “ walking ” with bent knees, and with their buttocks almost 
touching their heels. The leader hits the ground with the madjula, a baton of 
bound-up paper bark. The noise is the voice of the dead person. But the ritual is 
also goanna and fully initiated men may be admitted to it. This description 
was similar to one given to me several years before by Mr. W. E. Harney, of 
Yabuduruwa he had seen in the 1920’s at Boorooloola. 

The association with the upright-forked stick and hollow log-coffin, that is, 
with the organ burial ritual, is a case of coalescence. The lorgan is widespread in 
Arnhem Land and south to the Macarthur River. Brief descriptions of it are given 
in Spencer and Gillen’s The Northern Tribes of Central Australia (pp. 549-554) and in 
Spencer’s The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory (pp. 253-256). I saw it in 1946 
being performed on Goulburn Island by Nagara tribesmen from the mainland opposite. 
And earlier still, Dr. W. L. Warner described the log-coffin burial ritual for part of 
north-eastern Arnhem Land where he worked during 1926-1929 (A Black Civilization, 
pp. 438-442). In none of these, however, is there any hint of the lorgan being 
associated with the Yabuduruwa. But of course the association of the two might 
have existed in 1902 in the Macarthur River region, seeing that Spencer and Gillen 
reported both rituals from there but did not learn any details about the Yabuduruwa. 
Moreover, Dr. Capell learnt in 1958 from a Wandarang on the lower Roper River 
that the lorgan was performed under the mythological sanction of Iguana: 
“Iguana made it.’ 

Where neither the Yabuduruwa nor the Kunapipi have spread, the lorgan is 
the final burial ritual and provides sufficient assurance of the welfare of the soul and 
possible reincarnation. But when these “ big ’’ rituals have been adopted, the belief 
develops that the lorgan is not sufficient : “ It doesn’t finish the spirit.” The latter 
is still there, that is, earth-bound and hanging around the bones. ‘“‘ Only the 
Yabuduruwa or the Kunapipi can free it.” After the performance of one of these 
rituals, according to the deceased person’s moiety, his “‘ flesh soul ” is free to join the 
“ ceremonial ”’ soul or shade, the spirit-double, and become one again, and so ready 
for reincarnation. Therefore, it was quite in order that when the men who were 
getting ready for a performance on my first attendance at the ritual attempted to 
explain what was to happen, they started with a reference to the lorgan. 


2A. Capell, op. cit., pp. 214-215. 
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The Yabuduruwa had not been held in Djauan country for some years. Hector, 
who was head of the 1949 performance, had reached middle age when, said an 
informant, ‘‘ we old fellows talk and decide to hold a ‘ Sunday ’ for Hector. We get 
‘eggs’ (sacred, secret sticks). We tell the women to get food ‘ to-morrow’; they 
know why. They cut up yams and soon. Next, one of the old men (Kit, the oldest 
surviving Yangman tribesman) cuts the wood for the gongs. But no one else knows 
not even Hector. It is sleep time, and we beat the gongs. Most of the men do not 
know what is to happen, but we few old men tell Hector to sit down in a certain place, 
to stretch his hands out in front of him, and not to look. Others, too, who have not 
seen the ‘ eggs,’ are told to do the same. Then we bring the ‘ eggs ’ and in silence lay 
them on Hector’s and the other men’s hands. We (Kit, Larrima and Old Paddy) 
say to Hector: ‘ This is for your father. We make Yabuduruwa come out for you. 
You now take his place.’”” Thus Hector became the authorized and recognized 
head of the cult, the ritual of which was about to be performed for the spirit or shade 
of his father, to ensure its continued existence as an entity and also possibly its 
reincarnation. 

Hector is Bulain subsection and Yiritja moiety, and has two Dreamings or 
cult-totems, jabiru (djanaray) and “‘ sugar-bag’”’ or honey-bee (gaderi). His father, 
the previous head of the local Yabuduruwa, “ was”’ “ sugar-bag”’ and water-lily 
(gudjuy), and his country ran from near Tandandjal to Maiwok. 


The Ceremonial Ground 

The only conspicuous feature on the Yabuduruwa ceremonial ground as arranged 
at Tandandjal in 1949 was a low round structure, the wudjuda, made of leafy boughs. 
It measured roughly ro feet by 11 feet in its two diameters, and was four feet high. 
A small opening or “door” faced east. It was called the Shade or Shade Place. 
This does not refer primarily to the shelter it provides from the sun, but connotes 
the place of the Shade, the Dreaming, or even the spirit. It is, indeed, Shade in the 
classical sense. It was also called Nalgogo or Nagorgo, and referred to as the “‘ Old 
Queen,” Nagorgo bodogbuman, whose place is Talaung, a centre at the lily lagoon just 
west of Flying Fox Creek. This structure will be referred to as the Shade. It was 
situated at the centre of the eastern side of the ceremonial ground, which will be 
referred to simply as the Ground (with a capital G). 

Immediately behind the Shade was the main “ dancing” place or stage, about 
15 feet wide and 15 yards long. It was covered by loose, unswept light soil. On 
either side of this was an oblong, cleared space, somewhat narrower, but about the 
same length. The one on the north side was swept, and the one on the south just 
scraped out with the feet. A mound about eight inches high surrounded each of 
these strips, which were referred to as billabongs. The spot where the actors were 
painting was 15 yards north of the Ground. 


Interpretation and Mythology 
The Shade is the symbol of the life-bearing or life-carrying property of Goanna 
on whom the mythology and ritual of the Yabuduruwa centre. When referred 
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to as Nagorgo(k), it denotes the “ fertility mother,” from whom man and natural 
species are born. As in the Kunapipi in this region, the “ Queen” is the “ Old 
Woman ” who carries the tribes in her womb, or is Muit, the great python, who 
carries tribes and natural species in her inside, to be produced in ritual places, 
so in the Yabuduruwa the ‘‘ Queen ”’ is Goanna. On an earlier visit, a Rembaranga 
tribesmen told me that Nagorgo(k) was leader of a group of Mummuna women 
who travelled through Djauan country from Kadjiri to Kapan Gorge. The 
Mummuna, however, belong to the Kunapipi cycle, and Kadjeri, old woman, is 
used in many tribes as an exoteric term for the “‘ Queen,”’ the mythological mother, 
that is, Nagorgok (or Djagorgo(k)). Back in 1912, according to Baldwin Spencer, 
The Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, pp. 165, 176, the women of the 
Mangarai tribe thought the bullroarer, which the men called Kunapipi, was the voice 
of Nagurnguruk that comes to take the boy away for initiation, while the women of 
the Ngalagan tribe thought it was the voice of a spirit called Mumanna (Mummuna). 
Further, one of the Kudjiga chants in the Kunapipi ritual is about two ‘‘ Dreamings,” 
called Nagorgok (Nagorlgork) travelling from the Liverpool River past Mainoru in 
central Arnhem Land.* Therefore when the Djauan call the Shade Nagorgok, they 
are referring to its wide significance of ‘‘ Mother.” 

Sacred symbols are appropriately kept in the Shade during the Yabuduruwa and 
revealed to ‘‘ new men ” in front of its door. Some actors, too, are made to go inside 
and later to emerge. The same cycle of ideas is associated with the Shade, or rather 
with the two Shades, of the Maraian ritual of south-central Arnhem Land. The 
vayga, or sacred symbols, are kept in the Shade of the moiety whose Maraian is being 
performed, and the actors frequently emerge ritually from the Shade. 

The theme of the Yabuduruwa is summarized in the following brief mythological 
text: Plains Goanna came from the Daly River in the west, carrying grasshopper, 
orldenden. Passing near the site of Katherine, it went into the ground, causing water 
to “ boil up,” forming a spring. It came up near Mataranka, where another spring 
“boiled up.”” From there Goanna travelled, swimming in the river, the Elsey and 
Roper, all the way to Kundangala and on to Hodgson Downs. There he heard 
Quiet Snake, Python, singing out O:. . . and whistling as in the “ Big Sunday,” as 
the Kunapipi ritual is called—a warning to keep away. So Goanna said this place, 
Manabaru, is my boundary, and his body is there. 

This Goanna, carrying grasshoppers, met another Goanna, barkala, who said: 
“ Let us lend women at Big Sunday,” but the former answered that no women were 
allowed because the Yabuduruwa was “ very dear,” that is, secret. This was an 
unsuccessful attempt to introduce a Kunapipi feature, ceremonial sexual intercourse, 
into the Yabuduruwa. 

Goanna carried, in addition to grasshopper, goanna eggs, yamstick tree seed 
(a tree found at Flying Fox and Maiwok Creeks), water-lily and snake (djaban), all 
of which he left at Talaung, Maiwok, Hector’s Dreaming place. And as the ritual of 


*A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Arnhem Land Music,” Oceania, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, p. 225. 
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to-day “‘ just follows what Nagorgok did before,” we see the actors representing these 
various natural species. Also, in some Acts, a natural species is represented because 
of mythological contacts; thus, jundur kubu, the kangaroo, or a certain snake is 
acted because its Dreaming path crossed or was stopped by the Goanna path or 
Ground. Jundur kubu came from the salt-water country to the north, Oenpelli 
way, travelled along Flying Fox Creek through Djauan territory, and avoiding the 
Rembaranga, passed through Ngalagan country to the lower Roper, where seeing the 
sea, he stopped. Snake started from the same northerly region, though not as far 
north as Oenpelli. He followed the Flying Fox down to its junction with the Elsey, 
where he crossed. Later he camped near the site of Mt. Minn, where coiling himself 
up, he made that mountain. Going up the stream, he crossed it near the “ six-mile ” 
(i.e. above Roper Bar) and left some of his hot (“‘ cheeky ”’) yams there at a site which 
is now a Dreaming place for them. Turning south, he went to Mountain Home, 
north of Mt. Vidgeon. But now, the big Goanna at Hodgson Downs heard the snake, 
first hearing the dong-dong beat in his own head, the sign of danger. He called out : 
“You are not allowed to go through my country.’ So the snake, after considering 
what to do, said he would stop at Hodgson’s Crossing, the site of a billabong and 
water-lilies. For just as he could not go to Hodgson Downs, so too, he could not 
travel east because of kangaroo. Thus, the country was divided out between the 
great Dreaming Heroes and their cult-followers. 


The Gong 

The foregoing myth gives the background of the first indication a visitor gets 
that a Yabuduruwa is in progress. A gong is heard a half mile away, and then 
gonging becomes a regular and apparently significant feature of every Act and of the 
preparation for it. This will be discussed at the end of the description. All that 
need be said here is that it represents the warning sound which the goanna is believed 
to hear from within its own head when anything strange or dangerous is about. 
When the gong is heard during the Yabuduruwa, everybody in the general camp 
freezes in his or her steps, as does the goanna when first disturbed ; all stop talking, 
eating, smoking or whatever they are doing, under penalty of illness. Thus, even the 
women and children piay their part in the ritual. 


The Ritual and the Social Structure 

Aboriginal rituals are a function of the social structure. The parts played in 
them are determined by the groups and categories to which individuals belong, such 
as sex, age, totemic cult or “ lodge,’’ moiety and subsection. The Yabuduruwa 
is a secret cult of “ advanced degree ” to which young men and also men who are not 
so young are admitted, who have been through the regular initiation rituals including 
circumcision, such as the Mindarini or Mandiwa. In this Roper River region the 
Kunapipi is also an “‘ advanced degree,” but as already stated, is reserved for Dua 
moiety males, whereas the Yabuduruwa is for the Yiritja. Women do play a part in 
the latter ritual, indeed a remarkable part on the last night, but they are not admitted 
to the cult. Perhaps we can think of them as “ associates.” 
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The ritual is primarily and latently concerned with the problem of “ rising from 
the dead,” of ensuring the life of the soul of the departed Yabuduruwa person, and 
so making reincarnation possible. The totemic aspect, however, is patent. It is 
the ritual of Goanna, whose ‘“‘ Dreaming,” that is mythological and heroic, exploits 
are re-enacted. It is a commemoration of Goanna and at the same time of other 
totem-creatures (animals, birds and trees) associated mythologically with Goanna, 
and/or are the cult-totems of the main actors in the particular performance. Increase 
of natural species and the continued existence of man’s soul after death are the 
objectives. The one ritual ensures both, for man and nature form a whole and are 
mutually dependent. 


The two cults, Yabuduruwa and Kunapipi, are organized moiety-wise in the 
upper Roper and Katherine River region, being Yiritja and Dua respectively. Only 
Yiritja men are admitted to the former and become responsible for its transmission ; 
but Dua men, who belong to the Kunapipi cult, assist in the Yabuduruwa ritual. 
Indeed, one of its senior men is the “ boss ” of the meeting. He is not Yabuduruwa, 
yet he controls the ritual, seeing that it is correctly performed and that all proper 
conditions and safeguards are observed. Likewise, Yiritja men play a similar role 
in relation to a Kunapipi performance. For example, when I recorded Kunapipi 
chanting in 1952, a Yiritja leader had to be present: he was “boss.” Thus, the 
moiety system is one of ritual co-operation, just as in certain sectors of social life, for 
example, in marriage and descent, the moieties are mutually dependent. Order, 
strength and continuity are served through division. 

Several, if not most, of the Yabuduruwa tribes, such as the Djauan, Ngalgbun, 
Yangman, Mangarai and Alawa did not possess named moieties, though they did 
have the subsection system. In recent years, however, through increased and 
sustained tribal contact, the Ngalgbun and Djauan have been using the north-eastern 
Arnhem Land terms for patrilineal moieties, Dua and Yiritja, which were diffused 
through the Rembaranga (Rainbarngo) tribe north of Mainoru. The Rembaranga 
were and are a very active “‘ middle-man ”’ tribe in touch with the western clans of 
W. L. Warner’s Murngin (R. M. Berndt’s Wulamba) on the one hand, and with the 
Ngalgbun and Djauan on the other hand. Each moiety was equated to a pair of 
father-son couples of subsections, that is, to two semi-moieties. These are important 
for the emphasis is on patrilineal descent of the cult-totem or Dreaming. 

In the following tables, the subsections of the two main groups at the Tandandjal 
Yabuduruwa are arranged in matrilineal cycles. The marriage norm in the Djauan 
tribe is between children of cross-cousins, and in the Ngalgbun and Rembaranga it 
is with mother’s brother’s daughter, but not with father’s sister’s daughter. 


Djauan Tribe. Ngalgbun-Rembaranga Tribes. 
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The terms in both IInd cycles are the same. The Djauan terms in cycle I are 
of mixed relationship or origin : Balyeri and Gangila are Mangarai terms and Bading 
may be a contraction of the Mangarai Banga:di or Bangari. Spencer recorded 
Pungaringba, that is, Bangari. Waidba seems to be a local word; the Gunavidji 
to the north use Walgaitj.‘ 


The subsections in the patrilineal moieties are : 


Negalgbun-Rembaranga Tribes. Djauan Tribe. 
Dua: Gamarang, Wamut, Gela, Balang. Gamarang, Wamut, Gangila, 
Waitba. 
Yiritja: Bangardi, Goidjag, Bulain, Balyeri, Bading, Bulain, 
Ngaridj. Ngaridj. 


The Maielli or stone country natives north of the Djauan did have moieties, 
but differently named, and correlated with matrilineal descent of the subsection 
cycles, instead of with patrilineal descent as in the north-east. For ritual purposes, 
however, the Dua and Yiritja system was becoming almost universal north of the 
Roper, and the subsections of the Maielli and related tribes were arranged to fit into 
the Dua and Yiritja patrilineal moieties. 


THE YABUDURUWA OF 1949 

Sunday, June 30 

My party and I arrive at Tandandjal at midnight on Saturday, the 29th July. 
Early next morning we hear the wooden gongs, margan, being struck. Hurrying 
over from our camp for about half a mile towards the gonging, we reach the ceremonial 
Ground, and see ro men sitting on their haunches in front of the Shade, and in front 
of them old Kit tapping a gong. About 100 yards away another gong answers his. 
Kit, one of the few remaining Yangman tribesmen, was living mostly with the Djauan. 
He was Imitj subsection in the Yangman system, but was reckoned as in the Dua 
moiety for ritual purposes. The other gongman, Kit’s wife’s brother, was a tribal 
cross, Ngalgbun-Maielli, and Yiritja moiety.® 

Nine initiands now run up from the direction of the native camp and stand 
behind the 10 kneeling men. The gongmen beat time, one beat a second. An old 
man, master of ceremonies, pokes with a stick the painted abdomen of each of the 


“ These tables and other references to social structures are based on field work during several 
short periods, 1946-1953. For the Djauan, see also Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern 
Territory, p. 56. Incidentally, Spencer gives names for Mangarai moieties ; I found that his two 
names meant “ one ’”’ and “ poor fellow me”’ respectively. The informant did his best, but got 
worried. Spencer rarely made this sort of mistake, but he felt that named moieties should always 
be present. 

5 The party consisted of Dr. (Since Professor) N. W. G. Macintosh (physical anthropology and 
archeology), Dr. A. Capell (linguistics), Mr. J. Buffom (photographer, U.S.A.), Mr. John Thompson 
(Australian Broadcasting Commission, special features writer), Mr. T. Dale (A.B.C., sound 
technician), and Mr. W. E. Harney. A grant from the University of Sydney and the co-operation 
of the Australian Broadcasting Commission made the expedition possible. 

Dr. Macintosh, except on one day, was present at almost all the happenings on the 
Yabuduruwa Ground, taking notes and drawing sketches. He very kindly made all these available 
tome. They have been a valuable check on my own material. Some of the sketches are repro- 
duced on Plate I. 
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10, who in response raises bushes which he holds in his hands, hits the ground or his 
sides with them, and then rises and stamps his feet to the same beat. All stamp in 
unison, make a noise with their lips, rattle the bushes, draw deep audible breaths, 
and then conclude the Act with a shout. All is over for the morning. 


At 3.30 p.m. men are busy painting. A goanna is represented on one, a jabiru 
(djanaray in Djauan) on another, and a plains kangaroo (kubu) on a third. The 
designs are in pipe-clay, with white down or kapok applied in dots along the outline. 
Each design extends from the neck to the abdomen. The inside of the design is later 
painted red with ochre, Joiwa, and over this dots of kapok are stuck with arm blood, 
gura. Talking and joking go on freely during this preparation, which takes until 
nearly 5.30. Negdei (Necktie, proper name, Gulangulam), a Rembaranga man of 
the Goidjak subsection, is the goanna ; Hector, a Djauan of Ngaridj subsection is the 
kangaroo ; and Jolly (Laiwonga), a Ngalgbun of Bangardi subsection, is the jabiru. 
The three are Yiritja moiety. In addition, eight men are decorated as messengers, 
with a red oval, outlined by white, on the abdomen and small ovals of the same type 
on each shoulder. They are Dua moiety—Gela, Wamut, Gamarang and Bunining 
(Alawa term for Balang) subsections. 


The Act. Part 1 

Scene 1. Goanna starts from the front of the Shade, moving on his knees and 
beating two bushes on his thighs, followed by a man beating a gong. Every now and 
then Goanna shouts a: a: u:. Eventually he moves right out of the Ground and sits 
at the foot of a tree. 

Scene 2. Jabiru is at the back of the Shade. He stalks with long strides, also 
beating his thighs with bushes, until he comes to a tree on the opposite side of the 
Ground. He is followed by two men striking gongs of different tones, but in unison, 
at the rate of a beat a second. 


Scene 3. Kangaroo starts from the Shade, followed by two gongs, but one man 
throws his gong down half-way up the southern cleared “ dance-place ’’ or billabong, 
having helped to head Kangaroo that far. The rhythm varies from 5 beats, to 13 
beats, to 7, and then to 13 again, in each case to 5 seconds. A few odd beats follow, 
and then the even 1 beat to 1 second is taken up, to be ended with a fast tattoo of 
30 to 5. By this time Kangaroo is out of the Ground and settled at the base of a 
tree. 


Part 2 

Scene 1. These three scenes have only taken 20 minutes. Now while a gong 
is struck at two beats a second, the messengers disappear towards the Camp. At 
6 p.m. 10 initiands run to the Ceremonial Ground. Directed by the messengers and 
others, they rush towards Goanna and then to the back of the Shade, where some 
of the men “ wipe’ their eyes with arm-sweat to give them strength to look up and 
see the Ground and the actors. Before this they were standing looking down. 
Goanna and two gongmen come on to the Ground, the former crying out at the young 
fellows and occasionally at the spectators. He also occasionally blows kapok (or 
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down) out of his mouth in imitation of the Goanna in the Dreaming “ blowing his 
nose because of a bad cold.’’ One man, the master of ceremonies or ringmaster, 
often called the “‘ policeman,” with a boomerang which he pushes in front of himself, 
marks a track and leads Goanna out, but the latter then pushes him back towards the 
Shade as in the Dreaming, and with a yell all is over. Goanna’s hat is knocked off. 
This hat, made of light bark, has marks on it to resemble the marks on the goanna. 


Scene 2. Jabiru now gets up and moves towards the ceremonial ground, acting 
the part superbly. He is followed by one gongman, who beats once a second for 40 
seconds and then quickens the tempo to six beats in two seconds, followed by 15 even 
beats in three seconds, and ends with a long tattoo. The quickened beating 
synchronizes with the actor’s footsteps as he skips in with triple steps down the centre 
of the Ground to drop on his knees with a yell in front of the boys. He then goes 
round to the front of the Shade. : 


Scene 3. It is Kangaroo’s turn. Two gongs are tapped slowly, once a second, 
followed on the twenty-seventh beat by a quick tattoo. The three actors who had 
been moving slowly in time with each beat now reach the Ground. Kangaroo drops 
down and cries w:. Then as the gong beats a seven to five per second rate, he rises 
slowly, moves to the middle of the Ground, and there drops on his haunches. A 
quick tattoo gets him up, and with quick, heavy steps he goes down to the Shade. 
This is the end. The hat and leafy “ brushes” are thrown on top of the Shade, and 
the gongs and sticks dropped on the ground. 

In several scenes the actor hits his thighs and sometimes his chest also with 
leaf-brush or “ broom ” to make the kapok go out like smoke. This usually symbolizes 
the emanations of the “ soul ” or life-force of the “‘ Dreaming ” hero or heroic creature 
represented by the actor. This vital force, which can become “ incarnated,” is 
distributed as separate entities—so it would seem, in every particle of the hero. 


Monday, July 31 

Decoration of the actors occupies the afternoon. Dua men watch the work 
being done, and as such are called djungai, ‘“‘ policemen.” But they also help paint 
the Yiritja actors. Thus Bullfrog, of Gela subsection and Dua moiety, painted a 
Bulain subsection man, his “ mate ’—a wife’s brother. The actors are Laiwonga, 
of the Bading or Bangadi subsection, who is again Jabiru, and three Bulain men, 
Wunggi, Johnnie and Tommy, who are lain, yam-stick, which is represented. on 
their backs by a red elongated oval, surrounded by white. Their faces are covered 
with kapok. In the myth, as Goanna passed by, he left sticks standing up. Indeed, 
the onlookers spoke of these three actors as Goanna. A jabiru leg and claw are 
painted in black on Laiwonga’s back, front and both arms (Plate II, Fig. 7). The 
blood used in applying the kapok is kangaroo blood, but human blood was used 
yesterday. 

Three messengers, two Wamut subsection (Dua moiety), and the other Munang 
(Yiritja), have each an oval painted on his chest and abdomen. Their wands are 
three feet long, and painted white for 12 inches and the rest red. 
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Act 

Scene 1. The first gong is heard at 5.17 p.m., and is repeated at 5.30. The 
actors respond with a long-drawn @:...m:. Further “calls” are heard at 5.33, 
5.44, 5.52 (with a gong beat), and 5.56. Two minutes later there is a rapid gonging 
and the two Dua messengers run off to the camp. The tempo slows down, but at 
6 p.m. two gongs are beaten rapidly and the four actors go down on their haunches, 
facing in towards each other. They- receive two “brooms” each. Jabiru then 
goes and kneels on the Ground at the back of the Shade. Two gongmen, painted 
reddish-white, stand alongside of him. He passes between them; they turn and 
follow, beating their gongs at one beat a second. He sometimes turns towards them, 
and keeps on hitting his thighs with his brooms. Finally, he runs and settles at a 
tree in the south-west. 


Scene 2. One Yamstick actor is “ found ” about three feet from the front door 
of the Shade. He calls out a:. . .m:. . ., shakes a broom with one hand and then 
with the other, after which he gets up. A gong has been sounded at one beat a second 
for 20 seconds, followed by three quick beats. Yamstick how goes north, accompanied 
by a gongman on either side ; he stops occasionally and roars. Looking around, he 
turns east and then north. The “ chase ”’ lasts a minute and a half, and ends at a 
tree where Yamstick (Goanna) sits down. One gongman stops with him “ on guard.” 


Scene 3. While a gong sounds out several times three short beats and one long 
and then in even time, a second Yamstick cries a:. . ., hits his thighs with his 
“brooms,” rises and rushes from the ceremonial Ground, ‘‘ shepherded’ by two 
gongmen. Approaching the onlookers, he shouts at them and finally reaches and 
rests at a tree in the south-east. 


Scene 4. The third Yamstick starts off in the same way, but only one gongman 
follows him. Beating his thighs with his brooms, he goes round to the south side of 
the Shade and enters it. 


It is now 6.10, and there is a pause. The third messenger, the Yiritja man, is 
on the Ground at the back of the Shade. He has leaves tied on his ankles and holds 
a boomerang. His task will be to lead the actors on the Ground. 


Scene 5. The gongs beat a tattoo while the novices are “run up” from the 
camp by the messengers. This running up has a disciplinary aspect: to prevent 
cheekiness. As they run past the northern Goanna (Yamstick), he springs out and 
frightens them. They go on to the back of the Shade and stand facing west, while 
this Goanna drops to the ground in front of them. 


At 6.18 the gong is beaten slowly, and the Yiritja messenger-leader bends over 
his boomerang staff-of-office. A minute later he drags the boomerang on the ground 
for some distance to make a track for Goanna. He then clasps the boomerang with 
both hands across his head, and moves off the ceremonial Ground, “ driven ’”’ by 
Goanna. 
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Scene 6. The Yabuduruwa headman (Hector, Bulain subsection, Yiritja 
moiety) rubs the novices’ eyes with his hand to make their sight ‘‘ good,” and at 6.22 
Jabiru is brought ritually in and falls in front of the novices amidst a general yell. 


Scene 7. A minute later, the north-eastern Goanna is brought and gonged 
around in the same ritual manner to the front of the Shade, then (i) up the length 
of the ceremonial Ground, (ii) around and down its north side, and (iii) across the 
Ground to the south side where he drops on his knees. Fifty seconds pass and at 
about 6.25 he is led by the boomerang man, marking a track, to the far end of the 
Ground. There he blows kapok from his mouth, after which he “ drives” the 
boomerang man backwards to the rear of the Shade. 


Scene 8. At 6.36 the third Goanna emerges from the Shade, and to the 
accompaniment of two gongs rushes around to the front of the novices with a yell : 
a: a:...m:... He then goes up the full length of the Ground and back. At 
almost:6.28 he puts kapok in his mouth, and is led up the Ground by the boomerang 
man, whom he at once drives back in the usual way. 

The non-stop succession of Scenes is striking ; eight in half an hour. But the 
preparation, decorating and the accompanying gonging occupied about six hours of 
steady, deliberate activity. There is no hurry or rushing. Rather, the process is 
thoughtful and restful, and important. It takes place about a third of a mile from 
the general camp and from mine. The gong can be heard in both, and when it is, 
as already mentioned, everybody must stop whatever she or he may be doing, and 
in complete silence give undivided attention to the Yabuduruwa. 


Tuesday, August 1 

Arriving at the secret place after early lunch, we find the preparation for this 
evening’s Act going on under the eagle eye of old Paddy, the Dua “ boss,” who is 
sitting under a tree, apparently unconcerned. Hector, the cult-headman, is being 
painted with his father’s cult-totem, water-lily (Plate II, Fig. 2). Tommy and 
Jack, who are Bulain and Munang subsections respectively, are being painted yam- 
stick-goanna (Plate II, Fig. 1), while Negde, Koidjak subsection, is being painted 
djalynoi, black-nosed snake. All four are Yiritja, and are being prepared by four 
Dua men, a “ mother’s brother ” in one case, and bayga, cross-cousin, in the others. 


In this process, the skin is “‘ red-ochred ” and then the design is drawn with blood 
in lines a quarter of an inch or more broad, and kapok stuck on the blood. A Dua 
old man prepares ochre by rubbing it on a flat stone, and then rubs the kapok in the 
moistened powder to give it a pinkish colour. The kapok is left on the actor’s body 
all night, to be taken off in the morning and cleaned by rubbing in white pipe-clay. 
The arm-blood on this day has been obtained from Martin, who is Bulain subsection 
and Dua moiety. The resignation of the person being decorated is remarkable. 
His head is pulled over into whatever suitable position the “ artist” requires, in 
much the same way as a barber pushes his customer’s. head about. Sometimes, 
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however, the actor takes an interest in the proceedings, and may even help apply 
the paint or kapok, especially if time is short. 
There are three groups on the preparation ground, each arranged around a fire : 


qe — tg Headman 
actor actor ‘ 
F actor yd actor x 
x My x fire 
 * fire fire r 
ay painter painter i 
*- Fs ++ /f onlookers 
onlookers red ochre 


Fig. 1.—Three Groups on the Preparation Ground. 


At the first are two actors, each with his “ dresser,” and also three men just looking 
on. At the second are two more actors and their “ dressers,’ and the red ochre 
supply, and at the third, five more, including the Dua “ boss,” Paddy, doing nothing 
in particular, but keeping their eyes on what is happening. 

The snake pattern (Plate II, Fig. 6) starts with the tail on the left arm and curls 
on and under the left shoulder blade, passes across the abdomen and up and around 
the right shoulder blade on to the right side of the neck, thence across the face and 
upper part of the nose to finish on the left side of the neck. Four messengers have 
also been painted. 

At 5.25 the first gong is sounded to a slow tempo at first, and then dies away toa 
tattoo. At this the Snake hums. According to the interpretation Goanna stops at 
the slow beat and listens, but at the quick beat, he runs with his tail hitting the ground. 
Half an hour later this gonging is repeated, and at five past six, Nym (Grumal) of 
the Kamarang subsection (Dua moiety), goes over to Negde and puts pink kapok 
over the white lily patches which have been drawn on his body. 


There is further gonging at nine past six. The Dua “ boss” and three other 
old men walk away in single file towards the camp, each with his hands clasped behind 
his back and his head bowed. They are said to be going to the camp because of the 
cold evening, but they will be overseeing behaviour there, and in particular will 
see that the novices are ready to move off to the ceremonial Ground when the signal 
is given. 

Scene 1. At 6.30 a slow gong beat is followed by a quick tattoo. At 6.33 two 
gongs are beaten at a fast rate for two minutes, passing into a diminuendo tattoo, to 
be followed by slow beats as the messengers run towards the camp. A minute later, 
the gongs are sounded again and the first Yamstick-goanna cries a@;. . .a:. . . @:.m:., 
shakes and beats his “ brooms ” on his thighs as he rises, and followed by two gongers, 
tapping their gongs once a second, goes to a tree, where as he subsides, the gongs 
sound a diminuendo tattoo. 
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6.39: the other yamstick goanna cries a:::m:, ‘‘ brushes ’’ his thighs and rises 
as the gongs beat in unison. He then roars wildly, and after turning on the gongers, 
enters the Shade. 


6.41: the Snake utters a low im::: im:::, leads the pair of gongers, drops to his 
haunches from time to time and “ brushing ” his thighs as he proceeds to a tree at 
the west end of the Ground, where he settles. Finally, at 6.43, Hector, Water-lily, 
putting his ‘‘ brushes”’ into his belt as the gong beats a tattoo, goes along the 
“ billabong ”’ and sits in it at the western end. The positions of the actors are then 
as in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2.—August 1: Scene 1. 


One gongman has gone to sit with the outside Goanna. At 6.47 the other 
gongman, who is at the fire, gives two slow beats and then increases the tempo. 
The novices have been walking from the camp, but now run as they near the ceremonial 
Ground, apparently in response to the fast gong beats. This outside Goanna jumps 
up and following his gonger, comes to the front of the Shade, where he cries a:::m:, 
and then goes round to the back of it and again cries a:::m:, but this time in front of 
the novices, for these had taken up their stand there, facing west, that is, down the 
Ground. 
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The second gonger has by now joined in the rhythm-making. Goanna puts 
some kapok in his mouth. After a short interval the gongers go ahead, and a 
messenger, “ pushing ” a track along the earth with boomerangs, leads Goanna to the 
far end of the Ground and then back, but now one gonger is in front and one at the 
rear, and the messenger holds his boomerangs over his head. Goanna drops on his 
knees in front of the novices, and so the Scene ends. 

Scene 2. The Goanna in the Shade now comes out as a gong beats for him, 
rushes around the Shade, cries out in front of the novices, and goes up the Ground and 
across the northern “ billabong.” At the far end of the latter he utters a high-pitched 
tja::: followed by a low im:::, and then circling round, and crossing the “‘ billabong ” 
again, returns and drops down in front of the novices. Some jokes fly around as he 
finishes. At 6.50, to the sound of gongs, he gets up and goes to the far end of the 
Ground where he spits kapok. He then turns back. There is great excitement as 
he comes towards the rear of the Shade. Onlookers clasp one another. 

Scenes 3 and 4. The light is now failing fast and the remaining Scenes are 
practically dispensed with. At 6.58 Snake is “ brought in” and two minutes later 
Water-lily is also escorted in. The important acts were apparently the “ painting ” 
of the actor, the gonging and the “ bringing-in.’”” The re-enactment of the Dreaming 
heroes’ intermediate actions could be taken for granted. 


Wednesday, August 2 

All the participants are painted with a messenger type of design. Twelve in 
number, they are of both moieties and of several subsections. Six in one group 
painting each other are two Balang, two Ngaritj, one Bulain and one Gela ; that is, 
three Dua and three Yiritja. The other group consists of only one Yiritja, a Bulain 
man, and five Dua: two Gamarang, two Wamut and a Gela. Their faces are painted 
red, with a black line extending like a chin-strap from in front of the ears around the 
chin. Some have a vertical black line from the top of the forehead down the top of 
the nose to the chin. Some also have red ochre rubbed into their hair. Three have 
red ovals of watered blood, painted on each upper arm and one on the chest, sur- 
rounded in each case by a ring of pipe-clay. This design represents goanna fat 
(Plate II, Fig. 9). Two have their legs painted red up to a white band on the thighs. 
and one of these, the “ ring-master,’”’ or M.C., has bunches of leaves tied below his 
knees. Nearby, around two fires, two groups of men are sitting and seemingly 
talking in desultory fashion, or answering my questions. 

The first gong is sounded at 5.15 p.m. It starts on a very slow tempo, becomes 
fast, and then ends at 5.20 on a slow beat. This seems to be a notice to the camp 
that preparations are nearly finished. At 5.35 a gong is hit twice. Nym, the 
“ boomerang man” or ring-master, now takes two newcomers on to the Ground, 
explains what is happening, shows them the Shade, and discusses the procedure with 
one of them. Nym and one of the newcomers go into the Shade. 

The gong is beaten at a fast tempo at 5.54 for half a minute, and then another 
gong can be heard sounding near the camp, a third or more of a mile away. Its rate 
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is one beat to five seconds, with some variation. At 5.58 it dies away in a tattoo, 
ending with two slow beats. Almost at once, another gong is sounded nearer the 
Ground, and Larrima tidies the roof of the Shade. He examines and shakes two big 
“ brooms ” and puts them back on the roof. He then walks to the far end of the 
Ground and throws some rubbish away. 


A gong is sounded on the Ground at 6.2. It ends with a quick beat and the ritual 
begins. One actor is told to lie inside the Shade. Nym, an old Dua moiety man, 
instructs three actors where to take up their positions on the western side of the 
Shade. They sit on their heels, with knees, shins and the dorsum of the feet on the 
ground. Their forearms lie on the front of their thighs, and they hold bunches of 
leaves in their hands (Plate II, Fig. ro). 


A second gongman now comes on to the Ground, and a quick beat of the gong 
summons other actors to take up their positions near the first three, until eight are 
placed in lines of two, four and two: 


At 6.15 the gonging, which alternates from a fast six beats a second to about 
seven in 10 seconds, “sends ”’ two messengers running towards the camp for the 
novices. They veer to the left (the west), following the Dreaming road. One of the 
two men with leaves on their ankles is now a holding a wand. At 6.25 eight novices 
are “‘ run up ” and take their place just on the south side of the Shade and in front of 
the actors. These lads are puffing and seem “ played out,”’ though the reason for 
their condition is not obvious. The two messengers, who brought them in, are not 
distressed. The man who gonged them in now leans on his gong with downcast 
eyes. 

The second gongman starts, and the wandsman, keeping time to the beats, 
touches with his wand the leaf-bunches or “ brushes” which each actor is holding 
against his thighs ; as he does so, the leaf-bunches begin to rise from, and fall back on 
to, the thighs, first one bunch and then both. Next he touches the painting on the 
actors’ bodies and movement follows : One knee is raised from the ground, then the 
other knee, with a prolonged “: accompanying each movement. They shuffle along 
on their haunches for a short distance, and then getting right up, stamp rhythmically 
and beat their leaf-bunches as they go to the far end of the Ground, grunting #:u:. . . 
There they are met by two gongmen and three old men who repel them. They move 
back a few yards and then forward again, but finally stamp backwards towards the 
Shade, accompanied by one of the gongmen (a Dua man). And all the time the 
wandsman, with his arms behind his back and his wand pointing up between his 
shoulder blades, ‘‘ dances ” with a quick but stiff, shuffling step around and in and 
out of the group of actors, as though “ herding’ them. There is much excitement 
and shouting. At every step, the actors cry out violently and gutturally ugh: . . . 
The air is full of dust, almost obscuring the Scene. At length the eight of them reach 
the south side of the Shade, where with the wandsman they collapse in a heap, quite 
exhausted, in front of the novices. 


This ritual was said to be “ goanna fat.” 
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Thursday Morning, August 3 

‘There was some gonging during the preceding night, starting at 7.50 p.m., a 
sign of mounting interest. On this morning a gong is heard at 6 a.m., and some 
shouting. At 7 a.m. a rapid beating comes from the ceremonial Ground, where 
painting is in progress much as yesterday evening. At 7.50, three gongs, all Dua, 
are beaten fast and then slow, ending on a deliberate beat—a sign to hurry. Five 
minutes later, two gongmen on the Ground take turns to beat their songs. They are 
Harry, a great ritualist, and Larrima, the caretaker of the Shade and what is in and 
on it. Harry, who has just arrived from Mataranka, looks very carefully into the 
Shade. 

8 a.m.: Getting down one at a time in the southern “ billabong,’’ eleven actors, 
seven of them Yiritja and four Dua, lie on their backs in a line, each man (except the 
first) between the legs of the preceding man, and his head on the latter’s groin. Some 
of their heads are painted red. They hold bunches of leaves in both hands. They 
are told not to speak, as they are “ all the same dead man.” 

At 10 past 8, nine novices run up to the back of the Shade. Three gongmen 
are present. One walks up and down the line of “ dead men ” with the wandsman, 
who on his first round of the bodies touches the leaf-bunches, and then the oval pattern 
representing goanna fat. He next touches again the leaf-bunches in the actors’ 
right hands, with the result that the leaves begin to move, getting gradually higher 


and higher. The abdomens and then the left side leaf-bunches are now touched ; 
grunts follow and these leaves begin to rise and fall. At 8.15 the actors are up and 


stamping each foot alternately once a second, move towards the west. The gongmen 
drive them back halfway, but with the wandsman they advance to the far end of the 
Ground, after which they rush down to the south side of the Shade, and all is over. 
The novices return to the camp. 

But around in front of the Shade door, Hector and two others are sitting on their 
haunches, with their hands resting on their thighs. Three sticks, juwariygu (guliya 
in Yangman), are brought out of the Shade and shown and explained to them as the 
goanna’s eggs. 


Thursday Afternoon, August 3 

All now leave the Ground and its precincts for a couple of hours. But by 11 a.m. 
some are back again and by 2.30 p.m. the painting of the actors for the next Scenes 
is well on the way. Karara (Hector), the present headman of the Yabuduruwa, is 
being painted by Harry. He is red-ochred all over from the top of his head to his 
feet. The red ochre is mixed with melted fat and rubbed on a stone in readiness for 
application to the body. A vertical design about three inches wide is worked from 
the base of his neck down his chest and abdomen. It is made of ‘‘ down ”’ or kapok, 
rubbed in ochre, and dipped in watered blood, with which it is stuck on the body. 
The effect is a salmon colour. A white design is drawn from his right shoulder and 
down the middle of his back ; it is then covered with “ red” kapok (that is, kapok 
reddened in ochre). These designs represent one of Hector’s own Dreamings, a 
tree from another “ country ”’ near a billabong, in which honey is found. 
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Nearby, Hector’s brother, Kabil-kabil, known as Jacky Farrar, is being decorated 
with the design of a tree which has red flowers, and the leaves of which are used to 
stupefy fish so that they can be easily caught. The painter is a Yiritja man, although 
a Dua would be more usual, but the Dua-Yiritja moiety system is not indigenous 
among these Djauan and Yangman tribes. 

The above work is going on in one part of the precincts of the Ground amongst 
a group of 11 Djauan and Yangman. Some distance away in a group of 15 Rem- 
baranga, a Yiritja of the Bangardi subsection is being painted as djadbelbel, jabiru, 
and three Bulain (also Yiritja moiety) as djerigolo, goanna. Jabiru is seen rehearsing 
his steps to the accompaniment of a gong. This actor has the feet and lower part of 
the jabiru’s leg painted in black on a white background on his arms, back and chest. 
(Plate II, Fig. 7.) 

Caretaker Larrima goes to the Shade with some bushes and makes some leaf 
“brooms ” about three feet long. He breaks the stems of the bushes so that they are 
all of the same length, and then ties them together on a stick. These brooms are for 
Hector and Jacky Farrar.* 

At 4 p.m. Hector’s preparation is still in progress. His patience and endurance, 
like that of other persons being prepared, are remarkable. For example, he sits for 
a very long time on his haunches, holding his arm up. Old Paddy, the Dua boss, 
brings a tin of water to the Djauan-Yangman group to which he himself belongs- 
Half an hour later, old Kit, also a Yangman, brings some tea to Hector, who sings 
out: “ Hey, working boys!”’, that is, the men who are painting the actors. Hector 
announces who is to drink the tea, and sends Kit with some to Larrima. 


At 5 p.m. a gong is sounded and a deep, guttural cry is heard. And now, “ hats” 
are “ built up” on Hector’s head and also on the chief goanna’s head. Paper bark 
is placed around the forehead and bound with hair string, starting from the bottom, 
and closing the bark at the top on and around a vertical stick with an emu feather 
tassel on its end. This stick is bound like a cricket bat handle and painted white. 
The tassel is about 18 inches above the conical hat. Great care is taken to make the 
top of the hat quite even; a bit of bark is added where necessary. There is no 
tassel on Goanna’s hat (Plate II, Figs. 5, 8). 


At 5.30 the gong is sounded, and again two minutes later, when Goanna calls 
are heard from two of the “camps” or groups. Meantime, seven messengers (four 
Dua and three Yiritja) are ready for duty, as are also three Dua Djauan men, Larrima, 
Georgie and Paddy. Paddy and one of the messengers, Longlegs, go off to the 
general camp, each carrying a wand. Hector and his brother are still being painted 
and decorated. 

At 5.55 the Act begins: (i) Two gongs are beaten. One of the gongmen follows 
a goanna around the ceremonial Ground from the front of the Shade and back past it, 
and then out of the Ground and back again, when Goanna goes into the Shade. 


*If Larrima had not since died, he would have been head of the Dua subsections in the 
Yangmar-Djauan tribes, when the present headman, old Paddy, became incapacitated. 
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(ii) The second Goanna cries a: . . . and moves around the Ground followed by 
two gongmen. He stops and cries a:. . . at the onlookers, at the gongmen, at the 
Shade and at its door, and then goes inside. 


(iii) It is Jabiru’s turn. Two gongs are tapped at a fast tempo and then at a 
slower, even rate. Jabiru stands on one leg and then strides along with his body 
bent. He breaks into a run, brushing his legs with his leaf-bunches, possibly in 
imitation of the flapping of the big bird’s wings. As he runs, the gong-tempo 
increases. He finally settles down at a tree about 50 yards beyond the south-west 
corner of the Ground. 


(iv) And now, at 5 past 6, to quick gong-taps, the chief Goanna, the one wearing 
a hat, cries a deep ya; and alternately moves his right arm (that is, paw) and then his 
left arm up and down at an even pace of once a second. Now and then he cries 
ya: ya: and the gong is tapped quickly, and also when he turns on the two gongmen. 
He settles at a tree to the east-north-east of the Shade and faces it. 


(v) Hector and his brother, with their faces whitened, except for a red vertical 
strip down the forehead and nose, squat at the north-eastern end of the Ground, just 
north of the Shade. The brother holds some kapok in his mouth and while the gong 
is sounded, he shakes his leafy brushes and cries 9: 9:, softly and slowly, imitating 
the action and noise of goanna. He then sits down. Meantime, old Paddy, the 
Dua boss, has been shouting instructions from the north-west corner. 


(vi) Hector, the chief actor, now performs similar actions, but calls first on a 
high note and then on a long, low one. He walks quickly to settle near his brother. 
Both sit like statues. 


At this stage, four messengers, carrying wands, run off very fast to rapid gong 
beats. Two of them go around a small rise to the east before turning north, while the 
other two keep on the west side of the rise. 


(a) At 6.20 eight novices are seen running towards the Ground to the “ call” 
of quick gong beating ; after a while they walk and then run again. As they pass 
by the “ hatted ’” Goanna, he jumps out and frightens them and then goes up to the 
Shade. The boomerang man (the ring-master) who wears anklets of leaves, has been 
lying down on the ceremonial Ground. He now gets up and leads Goanna, tapping 
the ground. Three gongs are beaten. At the top or far end of the Ground, goanna 
blows kapok out of his mouth in puffs. On his return from there he drops to the 
earth at the feet of the novices at the back of the Shade. His hat is pulled off. 


(b) In the next scene two gongs “ call”’ Jabiru. He stands on one leg and then 
on the other, with his knee bent and body bent over his thigh in excellent imitation 
of this attractive bird. He moves along, goes down on one knee, rises up and runs 
along, looking up sideways and shaking his leafy bushes (wings), and at last, led by a 
messenger, he drops with a cry at the feet of the novices. He then retires. 

(c) A Goanna from inside the Shade now comes out and rushes around to the 
back of it and in front of the novices, where he cries a:::m and then sits down. He 
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has powdered kapok in his mouth. The boomerang man seems to aim his weapon 
twice as the Goanna gets up to be led to the end of the ground, where he blows the 
kapok out of his mouth. 

(4) The other Goanna from the Shade moves around to the south side and after 
roaring at the novices, goes quickly up the Ground. He turns at once and comes 
down the “ billabong,” crossing on the way to shout at the spectators. He drops 
down on his haunches. One of the men picks some kapok off Goanna’s body and 
puts it in the latter’s mouth. Goanna is now led out to the far end by two gongs and 
the boomerang man, who taps the ground and drags his boomerang along it. Goanna 
puffs out some kapok, after which he is brought to the back of the Shade, where one 
man rushes in and knocks his hat off. He drops down and then another man leads 
him off. Both these assistants are his bayga, “ cross-cousins,”’ and therefore of the 
opposite moiety. 

(e) In the final, brief Scene Hector, the tree Dreaming, is brought to the far end 
of the Ground, where he blows out kapok. He then comes down to the Shade. His 
hat is lifted off. The old men, Paddy, Kit, Harry and Larrima, have been watching 
every detail most carefully. 

It was now late and almost dark. This explains why Jacky Farrar was not 
brought in ritually. 


Friday, August 4 

On this morning I hand over to the Dua supervisor, the ‘‘ Boss,” the goods which 
I must “ pay” for the privilege of seeing the Yabuduruwa. Old Kit and Hector 
come for them. The former is the senior Yangman tribesman, whose subsection, 
Imitj, is reckoned to be in the Dua moiety, and Hector, the Yiritja headman of this 
Yabuduruwa. A bag of flour, quantities of sugar and tea, and an axe are included 
in the payment. They are taken to old Paddy, who examines them on a “ table,” 
and then puts them in his humpy for later distribution (Plate I, Fig. 3). 

In the afternoon preparations for the next Act are in progress. David and 
Long Paddy, two Rembaranga of the Bangadi subsection and turkey Dreaming ; 
Harry and young Hector of Ngaritj subsection and plains kangaroo Dreaming ; 
and old Hector and his brother Jacky, of Bulain subsection and honey-bee tree 
Dreaming (Plate II, Figs. 3, 4) are being painted. They are all Yiritja moiety. 


At 5.45 p.m. the gongs start. At 6 p.m. hats are built up on Hector and his 
brother’s heads. The messengers (“‘mailmen’’) are painted as on the preceding 
days, except that their necks and bodies are blackened. At 6.10 a messenger goes 
north but soon turns east towards the camp. Seven minutes later fast gonging 
“sends ” two messengers straight towards the camp, but three others run hard in a 
northerly direction and one to the north-east, though all will converge on the camp. 
This plan of setting out in apparently unconnected directions, but all arriving at a 
selected goal is common in ritual. 

As the messengers go out of sight, the gongs become softer and die away. After 
a short pause, two gongs, of which one has a higher note than the other, are struck 
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hard alternately and slowly for a short time, and then are beaten quickly and at the 
same time until they too die away. 


By now the actors are at their stations. At 6.25 the two Plains Kangaroos sit 
at the back of the Shade. A blackened gongman, Harry, beats his gong rapidly. 
The Kangaroos cry out 0: 0: 4: 1: as they go down on one knee. They move beyond 
the end of the Ground, crossing and re-crossing it as they go, and settle down in the 
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Fig. 3.—August 4. 





west. At 6.30 the two Turkeys call out 9: 9: 4: 4:. They go out of the Ground, 
one at the side and the other at the end. They settle a few yards to the north-west. 
Very little excitement is apparent. A minute later, as two gongs are beaten at a fast 
tempo, the two Honey-bee trees (Hector and his brother) follow each other up the 
“billabong ” and sit just beyond the north-west corner facing the Ground. 


At 6.33 the rapid beating of gongs “ brings up ” the novices who circle around 
and enter the Ground from the east, that is, the Shade end, and three minutes later 
they and the messengers are brought to the back of the Shade, facing down the 
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Ground. Two messengers wipe the boys’ mouths as the Turkeys come back on to 
the Ground. Old Paddy directs the turkeys where to go and to stamp. When 
they reach the Shade, they drop down, uttering a loud cry. Their bayga take them 
by the arms and lead them aside. 


The two Kangaroos are next brought in. One of them, when at the far end of 
the Ground, spat a leaf out of his mouth towards the south. They then come on as 
the turkeys did and cry out as they drop down. 


The two Honey-bee trees now approach. The novices and others are ordered by 
Kit to stand at the end of the “ billabong.” Jack Farrar, directed by Paddy, blows 
kapok over Hector towards the south. As he drops to the ground at the east end of 
the “‘ billabong,” in front of the novices and others, his hat is grabbed from him. 


Hector, while still on his haunches, puffs out the pipe-clayed kapok, and when 
he moves along, he swings his leafy-brushes vigorously, causing powder to fly from 
his body. He reaches the onlookers, and the former jabiru actor takes his hat. It 
is now 6.45. 


Larrima is given both hats. He takes the stick and feathers out of them and 
puts these and the bark in the Shade. 


Saturday Morning, August 5 

Gongs are heard from 6.15 a.m. and onwards. Going over to the Ground, we 
notice that at 7.30 fresh leaf-bunches are made. Two men in the more southerly 
of the two groups are wearing bark hats. One of these two has one wooden tjuruya, 
bullroarer type of object, projecting vertically from his hat, and the other has two, 
one in the front and one from the back. These sticks, which belong to Hector, are 
gadiri (honey-bee) Dreaming. The messengers, who are painted black and daubed 
with white spots, have each a wand fastened to his back, and projecting about three 
feet above his head, and topped off with a tuft of grass. Sixteen men have leaves 
tied to their ankles and hold leaf-bunches in their hands. 


Hector runs from the north-east corner of the Ground across the back of the 
Shade to sit on his haunches well down the southern “ billabong.” He is followed by 
his brother. A little later, Larrima goes and sits between them. Two gongs are 
beaten at a quick tempo as the 16 decorated men run across to the southern “ bil- 
labong,” uttering a high squeak. Each is led in turn by the ring-master, who is 
painted as a messenger. He carries a wand, not a boomerang, and arranges these 
actors in order one behind the other, sitting on their haunches. A messenger now 
runs off to the camp to the quick taps of two gongs. 


The actors in the “ billabong,” instructed by Nym and Paddy, lie down full 
length on their backs, each between the legs of the man behind him, and resting his 
head on the latter’s groin. Their arms are held close to their sides, with the leaf- 
bunches in their hands. They now rest while the gongs are beaten rapidly by Harry 
and Little Paddy as the signal to the messenger to “ run ’”’ the novices up from the 
camp. The latter, on arrival, are stood facing east, that is, away from the Ground, 
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while their faces are rubbed with arm sweat by Harry. They then turn around to 
see the Act which follows. Harry, while apparently explaining the ritual points 
to the sky and waves his arm across, referring to Djambalara, the Milky Way. 


The wandsman ring-master, to the steady once a second beat of two gongs, goes 
up the line of recumbent men on one side and down the other side, hitting with his 
wand the leaf-bunches in each man’s hands. He next goes down the line from west 
to east touching each actor’s abdomen with his wand. The men with hats now lean, 
one on his left elbow and the other on his right elbow, and look into the ground. 
The wandsman, continuing his “ rounds,’”’ comes up from east to west, again touching 
with his wand the abdomens of the outstretched men. Next he goes down in the 
opposite direction and hits the right-hand leaf-bunches quite firmly. These begin to 
rise up and beat the ground in time with the gongs.. And now coming up from east 
to west, he hits the left-hand bunches and they too rise and fall. Down and up he goes, 
again hitting each man’s abdomen which, as a result, starts to move in and out with 
deep grunts in time with the gongs. After a short time the actors rise on to one knee, 
then on to both knees and in a position of sitting on their haunches, perform quite 
startling feats. They leap from their haunches to a reverse cross-leg position, making 
a go° turn during the leap, and in some cases 180°. And while they are thus hopping 
on their haunches, they rustle the leaf-bunches in their hands against the leaves on 
their ankles, and make a trilling noise: b:r:/:. Finally, with a small bush under each 
arm, they rise to their feet, and while the wandsman weaves in and out between them, 
they all stamp heavily forward and backwards to the eastern end of ihe “‘ billabong ” ; 
they keep their hands and forearms well behind their bodies, each now holding his 
leaf-bunches pointing up between his shoulder-blades. And all the time they grunt : 
errump, errump. 

The two stick or tjuwruya men come up and join the acting group, as do Hector 
and his brother also. All ‘‘ dance ”’ to the west end and turning, come back to the 
east, bunching up in a close group. Finally, they move backwards halfway down the 
“ billabong ’”’ and then forward, to the beating of three gongs, until with a yell and 
amidst much shouting, they all drop down behind the Shade. The hats are immedi- 
ately knocked off and the tjuruya removed. 


Old Kit cries, indeed howls. No one takes notice. He was overcome by his 
memory of ‘‘ him gone long time now,” of a former Yabuduruwa leader. 


Saturday Afternoon, August 5 
Twelve Yiritja men are painted black front and back with white spots about 
1} inches in diameter. Some have yellow legs. The grey-haired men have white 


spots on their faces. The younger men’s faces are painted red with a black stripe 
down the forehead and nose and around the cheeks. 


At 4.40 p.m. a gong is sounded in the distance and is answered by another on the 
southern side of the Ground. The 12 men, who include Hector and his brother, both 
wearing ‘‘ hats,” arrange themselves in a ring in front of the Shade, under the direction 
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of old Kit, the Yangman patriarch, who is Dua moiety. George, too, is bustling 
about. The 12 are waiting to receive something which the Dua moiety men are 
bringing. 

At 4.46 a shout is heard and these Dua can be seen a quarter of a mile away. 
The 12 close up their ring and bow their heads, all looking in and downwards. Kit 
and Fred Martin tap gongs. The Dua veer to the west, into the timbered country, 
except for their gongman and his two assistants, but he does not hit his gong until 
he arrives at the Ground, and then Kit stops. 


The ring is now packed tight, with arms and hands touching. The arms are 
bent at the elbows and the forearms and hands held out towards the centre of the ring 
in a receiving attitude. 


At 4.53 the Dua, 14 in number, with leaf-bunches under their left arms, approach 
by the back of the Shade and circle clock-wise round the Yiritja and push wands 
between each person on to the outstretched open hands, and utter a high call. They 
then push leaf-bunches through and between the Yiritja arms. A “ director ”’ calls 
out “ that’ll do,” and a hat is put on Negde. The Yiritja now hold the wands up, 
showing the tassel on each. 

These wands, yaugyaug, consist of a stick on the end of which some grass has been 
bound in cricket-bat handle style. The string used for this is later unwound, washed 
and kept for future use. They represent totems, the water-lily (burba), turkey and 
snake and, in the case of Hector, a type of bird “ walking on” water. For the present, 
Negde, Hector and his brother put the'+ newly received wands in their hats. The 
others have theirs fastened in the back of their belts so that the tassels stand up above 
their heads. The leaf-bunches given to the Yiritja are now bound mostly on their 
ankles, but some are stuck in the back of their belts. 


It is 5.25. At this point Negde “dances” into a “nest” and faces west. 
Another actor does the same but faces east ; a third follows, and all three sit on their 
haunches in nests of dry grass in holes, facing each other. Four men without wands 
stand in a line behind them. At 5.53 several Yiritja, “ wearing” wands, the older 
men with white spots on their faces, call out on a high pitched note as the gong is 
beaten. Two of them, wearing hats on which tjuruya are fastened, have their legs 
and arms painted yellow. Four men have wands fastened in their belts and around 
their necks. 

All turn as Hector and his brother “ skip ”’ in from the north. They rattle their 
leaf-bunches. Those standing hit their legs, and others tap the bushes about their 
shoulders. Three gongs are beaten once a second. The men sitting in the nests are 
still. Others shake their bushes and trill on a high note. The onlookers crowd in 
on the west side, and look in and talk. Old Paddy shakes a hand. 


At 5.40 fires are lit on either side of the Ground to drive away the grasshoppers. 
Four gongs are beaten and the novices are coming up to stand on the north side. 
Young men are beating leaf-bunches on their thighs as they stand behind and bend 
over the sitters and call out on a high note. 
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The three sitting actors wriggle and shuffle, each in his own nest, and what with 
them shuffling and the others beating their bunches of leaves, everything seems to be 
in a flutter, apparently representing the movement of a swarm of grasshoppers. 

Five gongs are beaten in unison at the slow tempo of one beat a second, to which 
the sitters move their forearms up and down. At 5.46, amidst grunts, they put 
branches under their arms, and getting up, ‘‘ make ’m road,” as grasshoppers do when 
eating their way through the grass; they dance up close together, grunting as they 
move to the west. But meeting a fire there, they come backwards for six yards, 
being “‘ driven ” by the gongs ; but now they turn round and come ahead, the gongs . 
still leading them and then stopping them momentarily, after which the actors 
“drive ’”’ the gongmen ahead of them. They continue to the Shade where they 
collapse. Their hats and wands are snatched off and put on top of the Shade. 

It is 5.50 and Kit, facing east, cries at the side of the Shade as he thinks of 
Hector’s father, who first introduced him, Kit, to the Yabuduruwa. 


Saturday Night, August 5 

We approach the final session, the preparation for which goes on all night. 
“ Beds ” are arranged for the women who will sleep on the north side of the ceremonial 
Ground, and quite close to it. A man makes the fire and sleeping place for his 
mother’s brother or his sister’s son, meaning his wife’s mother, who is actually taboo 
to him. The main feature of the “ bed” is the “ pillow.” This is a thin rolled pad 
of bark, about 18 or 24 inches long, which is buried about six inches ina trench. The 
earth raised slightly above it forms the pillow on which the wife’s mother sleeps. The 
women sleep in pairs, feet to feet. Each such pair are said to be sisters. Conse- 
quently, there are two rows of these pillows. The women on the eastern half of the 
“beds ” are nearly all Dua, and those on the western half Yiritja. The bark pillow 
symbolizes the goanna’s tail and the Yabuduruwa: at dawn these will become 
torches to light the women back to camp. 

The single men and newly admitted Yabuduruwa men will camp together just 
north of the east end of the Ground. A separate fire is made for Negde at the end of 
the “‘ billabong” on the south side. He is the honoured visitor who received a hat 
this afternoon. 

At 9 p.m. rapid gonging is heard coming from the camp. It dies away and is 
echoed by another gong at some distance. Eighteen women arrive with their swags 
(blankets and ground sheets) and settle down on their beds. Incidentally, the door 
of the Shade is covered lest the women should see into it, though they will not be 
near the door until they pass by at dawn. Usually, the Yabuduruwa finishes when 
the moon is on the wane and the women can come up without any risk of seeing 
anything secret. On this occasion they walk with their faces down and blankets over 
their heads because the moon is shining. 


Three gongmen are on the south side of the Shade and one is standing north of 
the Ground, about 20 yards away. The tempo varies from fast to slow and quicker 
again, as the fourth gongman approaches. Then all is silence. 
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9.30 p.m.: The Yiritja are to start the ritual. Negde, Goanna, is being painted 
for the goanna Dreaming. A broad white stripe is painted from each side of his neck 
down his front and back and on to his legs. At 9.40 he is down on his haunches. 
Two gongs give a tattoo and then chase Negde around and down the other (or northern) 
“billabong.” He roars at the onlookers at the end of the Ground. 
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Fig. 4.—The Ground. Final morning. 


At 10 p.m. Negde, using blood adhesive, sticks white kapok outlines to his white 
painted bands. By now the Yiritja, except for him, are in “ bed” asleep. A dozen 
Dua enter the Ground, rattling small sticks on longer ones, as led by three gongmen 
they dance around each side of the Shade to the southern “ billabong,” where Negde 
is decorating himself. With a yell they drop down. The gongmen, joitied by a 
fourth, beat their instruments unceasingly, alternately in slow and quick tempo, 
swaying as they do so. The different pitches of the resonant wood of the gongs give 
quite a musical and pleasing effect. One man is tapping two sticks. 
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After this the Dua go off to the side of the Ground and sleep between fires, each 
with his right hand under his head and his legs slightly bent. Negde, the last Yiritja, 
however, continues decorating himself and being decorated by relays of assistants. 
He becomes so covered with paint that he cannot lie down without damaging his 
make-up. So to snatch a little rest at 3 a.m. on Sunday, he enn himself on his 
knees, elbows and forehead, and apparently sleeps. 


Sunday Morning, August 6 

4.30 a.m.: The Dua commence an impressive grasshopper Act. Each of the 14 
performers holds leaf-bunches in his hands and has others tied to his ankles and 
still others stuck into his belt at the back. All of them, except two, have wands— 
those which yesterday they had pushed on to the hands of the Yiritja in the kneeling 
ring rite. Four of them wear the wands fastened in their bark ‘‘ hats ”’ while the rest 
have them fastened in the back of their belts and held upright by a cord around their 
necks. One of the two without a wand wears a “hat.” They are now wriggling 
around in “ nests” in the central part of the Ground and uttering a high-pitched 
locust-like buzz. After a while they all face into the centre of a square which they 
have formed. 

Five gongmen are on the Ground. At 4.50 a.m. two of them go for the women. 
When they get to the women’s sleeping place, they beat their gongs in response to 
those beaten at the Shade place. 

The novices are now awake and sitting up at fires. They get up and are gonged 
on to the Ground. They come to the fires near and on the south side of the Shade. 


The women bestir themselves and, instructed by old Paddy and Hector, the 
respective headmen of the two moieties for this Yabuduruwa, dig out the bark 
‘‘ goanna tails” from under their “ pillows.” There is some talk, but only by the 
Dua women. Yiritja women observe a taboo on speech. The women come in single 
file from their sleeping place on the northern side of the Ground, moving east for some 
yards and then swinging south and passing only about eight yards in front of the 
Shade door, which is covered. They pass slowly clock-wise around a fire (called the 
women’s fire), which had been lit in readiness and is now burning about 10 yards from 
the south-eastern corner of the Ground. As they do so, they beat the fire with the 
“ goanna tails.” These catch alight and become torches. As the women beat the 
fire, the “ grasshoppers ’’ sitting on their haunches grunt, hidden by other men and 
the novices. 

The women now wave their torches and keep them above their heads, as they 
move away north, then west, past their recent sleeping place, and finally north along 
the track at the base of the low tableland, and so on to the general camp. There 
each woman pushes her torch into the ground in radial arrangement around a 
smouldering fire, thus extinguishing the lights of the torches (Plate I, Fig. 2). 

At 5.5 a gong is sounded. The grasshoppers disperse. Negde’s big moment 
has come, the moment for which he has been preparing all night. Wearing an open 
stove-pipe hat covered with kapok, coloured pink and white, he cries a: a::m: m::. 











THE YABUDURUWA. PLATE I 





1. The sacred Shade. 

2. The Goanna “ tails ’’ set in the ashes at a camp fire after the final ceremony. 

3. My gifts (“‘ payment ’’) handed in camp to the Dua headman, fourth from 
end. The 1949 Yabuduruwa headman at end on right. 
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Yamstick. 
Water-lily. 


Honey-bee. 
Honey-bee. 


Goanna. 
Snake. 


Jabiru. 


s. Goanna, 
. Goanna-fat, 


Position of Goanna-fat actor 
before beginning his act. 
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He crosses the Ground, then runs south, followed by a gong at two beats a second. 
He hits his thighs with short-handled leaf-brushes and as he turns he shouts at the 
women’s fire and at the Shade door. Coming around to the back of the Shade, he 
shouts at the novices and then sits down facing west. These new Yabuduruwa 
men, 10 in number, are the main onlookers. Fourteen other men are present, some 
at the side of the Shade and others just off the Ground. 

After a rest period, Negde is given two “‘ brooms,” long sticks with brushes tied 
at one end. Powdered kapok is put in his mouth. The ring-master, carrying a 
hooked boomerang, leads him out to the west end, where he puffs kapok towards the 
south, in the same way as in earlier kapok-blowing rites. Negde bends his knees and 
so lowers his body, but keeping it perpendicular, and then rises up. The ring- 
master and the gongman do the same as do any other persons who are at the west end. 
Moreover, the ring-master shapes as though about to throw his boomerang over the 
chief actor’s head. This action is repeated, and as Negde rises up the second time, 
he blows the kapok out. He is now led back to the Shade by the ring-master, who | 
holds his boomerang over his own head with both hands, while the gong beats away. 
The men gather in to receive him, and as he gets near the Shade he rushes to the 
ground and his hat is knocked off. 

And so the Yabuduruwa of 1949 is over. 


All leave the area except Larrima. He takes the emu feathers from the wands 
and puts the latter and the brushes and bark hats carefully on the Shade. He also 
takes everything of value out of the latter, and the string off the wands. He will 
burn down the Shade. 

An Extra. Just as I am about to leave for my own camp after the all-night 
session at the Ground, I notice six “ novices ”’ sitting on the gongs which are placed 
one behind the other, pointing down the Ground at right angles to the main axis of 
the Shade, and just behind it. These “ novices’ are young Rembaranga tribesmen 
who have to return to-day to their work at Beswick Aboriginal Station. Four 
Rembaranga men, their bayga, rub arm-sweat on the mouths of four of them, and 
Hector and another do the same for the other two. They can now talk and eat. 
The remaining five novices will be released from the ban later. The women who took 
part will not be allowed to eat goanna for a long time—not until their own children 
are grown up. 

The final rite seems to have been performed by Negde for the benefit of the 
“novices,” that is, the newly-admitted Yabuduruwa men. They have now seen 
Goanna for themselves, the Dreaming which is Negde’s. And those released from the 
ban have sat on his tail—the gongs in this instance. 


DISCUSSION 

The “‘ Atmosphere” 
The observer, accustomed to Aboriginal rituals, cannot help being impressed 
by the silence of the Yabuduruwa. Hardly a sound is heard at the camp during the 
whole period of the ritual, and on the Secret Ground itself a similar quietness prevails. 
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There is no chanting during either the “ painting’”’ of the actors or during per- 
formances. Conversation is in low tones. Men move about quietly and inconspicu- 
ously, perhaps to fix something on the Shade, or they melt away into the timber to 
draw human blood unseen from their arm-veins for use as a fixative in body decoration. 
Very rarely is a shout heard, and never the boisterous shouts of corroborees or 
resounding calls like those of Maraian and Ubar ceremonies. The actor utters his 
lonely yell or cry as he moves into position or as the novices pass by. This is all the 
more startling because of the context of silence. The atmosphere is always subdued ; 
nor is it disturbed by the stamp beats, leaf-rustling, lip noises, deep breathing and the 
concluding shout of the actors in the “ rising up ’’ ceremonies. 


The Gonging 

The special feature of the Yabuduruwa is the gonging. It denotes and connotes 
the ritual. It takes the place of the bullroarer of the Kunapipi, the hollow-log 
drum of the Ubar ritual of the Arnhem Land north coast and the rhythm-sticks of 
the Maraian of Mainoru. The gong (margan) is a piece of hardwood about 30 inches 
long and three to four inches in diameter, though it is often nearly rectangular in 
shape. It is held in front of the body or sometimes slightly aloft in one hand and 
struck by a smaller piece of hardwood. The former is mayali, the female, and the 
latter wiljan, the male. Kit, Yangman old man of Dua moiety, made the gongs for 
this performance. In the description, I have given the number of beats a second or 
in five seconds, so that the varying rates may be appreciated. 


The gonging has several functions: (i) It provides a public signal. The 
occasional gong reminds everyone for half a mile or more around that the men are on 
the Secret Ground preparing for a ceremony. Intermittent gonging at varied tempi, 
such as slow, fast, slow, indicates that those preparations are nearly complete, the 
faster rate suggesting mounting interest as the Act is about to begin. Continued 
gonging by one or more gongs implies that a ceremony is in progress, for it is accom- 
panying the acting ; and a fast to slow gonging just before a ceremony begins warns 
the novices in the camp to be ready for their summons to the Ground. 


(ii) Gonging indicates movement to and from the general camp. The elders are 
slowly gonged as they leave the Ground for the camp, and the messengers who are 
sent for the novices are gonged on their way, generally at a rapid tempo as they 
hurry off, and then(slower and softer as they pass out of sight. Likewise gongs both 
call and “ bring ” the novices, accompanied by the messengers, up to the Ground to 
see aceremony. A quick beat hurries them along. So, too, gonging brings the women 
to the Ground on the last night and next morning wakes them up, and then at a 
rapid beat sends them back to the camp. 


Speaking generally, except in the case of the old men, the tempo is fast or has 
fast periods, when indicating urgent action. 

(iii) Gonging is an element in the ritual. When the actors in each totemic 
ceremony have been prepared, they are called and accompanied to their places and 
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into action by gonging. The tempo fits the movement: fast for “‘ running,” slow 
for walking or striding, and a “ roll’ when the actor subsides on to his haunches at 
the appointed place. A gong is also sounded at a quick tempo as an actor utters his 
cry. 

Likewise, gongs play an important role in group Acts. Thus in the “ rising-up ” 
scenes, a gong or gongs attend the wandsman, and confronting the actors are “ driven 
back ” and then in turn they drive the latter down the Ground. 


The gong, however, is not just a sound-making mechanism of ceremonial import. 
It is a symbol of the Goanna Dreaming, representing in particular, as we noted above, 
the warning sound which the goanna is said to hear within its own head. In addition, 
it symbolizes Goanna in its Dreaming aspect as the “ carrier” of various totemic 
species, as is reflected in the myth and ritual. Indeed the Shade, wudjuda, which is 
the symbol of the “ old woman,” the “ queen,” Nalgorgok, is also the gong. And the 
gong “ Dreaming,” mayatint, is the ‘‘ Dreaming ” of Goanna, walandja (small goanna), 
dologolo (big goanna). 


The Yabuduruwa in Regional Ritual Context 

The designs on the actors’ bodies are both realistic and conventional. They 
frequently, or indeed usually, consist of broad lines, curved or “ straight,” sweeping 
from the small of the back over the shoulder, and down to the abdomen, perhaps 
crossing the face on the way. Somewhere in the design, the totem or part of the 
totem (snake, leg of Jabiru, goanna tail) may be recognizable. But the patterns 
are never intricate like the clan designs, drawn on participants’ chests and abdomens 
in some central and north-east Amhem Land ceremonies. 

In the Yabuduruwa, the designs on officials, that is messengers and the “‘ Master 
of Ceremonies,” consist mainly of painted ovals. Those on the actors, however, 
are generally outlined, or completely filled in, by the application of dots of down or 
kapok, obtained from a wild plant or these days, when possible, from a European. 
Bird-down is also used. It is applied patiently in dots with congealing blood, usually 
human, which has been drawn in secret from an arm vein. Sometimes kangaroo 
blood is employed. 

In a few instances, the principal actor, that is, Goanna, has a bark hat built 
up on his head. It is painted and decorated with kapok, and may include a wooden 
symbol. At the end of the Act, this hat is grabbed or knocked off ‘‘ with apparent 
disrespect,”” the quicker the better. 


At some stage during his Acts, Goanna either shakes or beats his decoration 
with twig-brushes so that bits of kapok or the paint on it flies off, and in addition, 
having had some powdered kapok and pipe-clay put between his lips, he blows this 
from the north-west corner of the ritual Ground towards the south-east, presumably 
towards the important Goanna Dreaming (mythological centre) at Hodgson Downs 
or else towards a centre on the way there. This symbolizes the emanation of the 
natural species from Goanna in the ‘‘ Dreaming.” 
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The decoration, along with the gonging and acting, is a representation and re- 
enactment of the “ Dreaming,” of the life-conveying power and conditions of the 
heroic period. Strength is required-to see and understand this. Consequently, 
sweat from the arm-pits of the elders is rubbed across the eyes of the initiands, and 
strength is transferred. 

In the foregoing features, the Yabduruwa belongs to the pattern of secret ritual 
of north-central and central Australia. In particular, in the body decorations of the 
actors, in the latters’ high-knee action, in holding leafy “‘ brushes ”’ along the thighs in 
some scenes, in beating gongs, in marking a track with a boomerang on the Ceremonial 
Ground for Goanna, and in knocking off the actor’s hat at the end of the Act, we 
could be witnessing the totemic ceremonies of the Kingilli moiety of the Warramunga 
tribe as described by Spencer and Gillen.’ The gong in this case consisted of a club 
held at about face level in the left hand and struck by a “‘ smaller bar of wood.” The 
gonging accompanied the acting. This was the case also in the Tjingilli (Newcastle 
Waters) ceremonies which Spencer and Gillen saw. These observers do not mention 
any chanting associated either with the decoration of the Kingilli actors or with 
their totemic performances. On the other hand, chanting is mentioned in connection 
with the Uluuru moiety ceremonies (op. cit., Chapter VII). 


The one Yapuluru ceremony of the Gnanji (Kotandji) tribe east of Newcastle 
Waters and south of the Alawa, seen by Spencer and Gillen (op. cit., p. 222) in 1902, 
belongs to the same general ritual pattern, though boomerangs were clanged instead 
of gongs beaten. Fuller descriptions of this tribe’s rituals would have been 
enlightening because the Yapuluru is surely our Yabuduruwa. It is therefore 
probable that the Yabuduruwa was a secret cult-ritual or a complex of rituals of the 
tribes from the Macarthur to Tennant Creek and north to.the Roper River’. 


North of the Roper River, the Djauan, Ngalgbun and Rembaranga possess the 
Yabuduruwa, and it is at least known by the Wandarung on the northern bank of the 
lower Roper (above, p. 168). In the rest of Arnhem Land, however, with an overlap 
into Rembaranga and Ngalgbun country, the basic secret ritual pattern and “ genius ” 
differ from that of the Northern Territory region south of the Roper, to which the 
Yabuduruwa “ belongs.”” The former are expressed in the Maraian and Nara rituals 
and in some others in which the central figures are ‘‘ Dreaming” heroines and 
ancestresses and the emblems are the rangga types. In these rituals, down or kapok 


7 The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, Ch. VI. Figure 64, p. 208, could almost be a 
photo of a Goanna Scene at Tandandjal, 1949. 
®* The Kingilli moiety includes the Thakomara (Tha-gamara) and Thungalla (Thangalla, 
Djangala) subsections, which are equated to the Gamarang and Gangila of the Djauan Dua moiety, 
and the Uluuru moiety includes Tjapeltjeri (Dja-baldjeri) and Thapungaru (Dha-bangari), 
which are the Balyeri and Bangardi of the Yiritja moiety of the Djauan and Ngalgbun tribes 
ively. The subsection system spread fan-wise from about East Kimberley, taking its 
terms (dialectically modified) with it, but in the north-eastern area of the “ fan,” local terms were 
substituted for some of the introduced terms. If the form of the Yabuduruwa of the Djauan be 
related historically to the Kingilli moiety ceremonies of the Tjingilli and Warramunga, there has 
been a switch of moiety alignment. 
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is rarely, if ever used, and of course blood is not employed as a fixative. Moreover, 
whereas in the Yabuduruwa and totemic ceremonies of the north-central and central 
tribes, only one or a few actors play the mythological or “ Dreaming’’ roles, in 
Arnhem Land Maraian and Nara and the other cults, which usually incorporate 
“‘ dances ”’ of the same type as in the Maraian, a large number, if available, a dozen 
or twenty or more, take part. This expresses possibly the comparative fertility of 
the region and the wealth of living creatures, human and animal and plant, that 
issued from the ancestral and heroic beings of the Dreaming. Incidentally, “‘ savage ” 
and frenzied features such as occur in the arid regions to the south are inconspicuous 
in, or absent from, these ceremonies. On the contrary, the latter are delightful 
mimetic ballet, acted out to puisating rhythm and lively enthusiasm.® 


In the region north of the Roper, however, the use of down or kapok with blood 
fixative, and other features similar to those of the north-central region, are seen in the 
Kunapipi and the Djangguwan rituals. The former has spread there in recent 
decades from the Roper by way of the Rembaranga to Milingimbi, and to Yirkalla 
by way of the Nunggubuyu of Rose River. It has spread to the Oenpelli district 
both north from the Rembaranga and Maielli, as well as through recent Darwin 
contacts. And although the Kunapipi coalesced with certain local myths (the 
Wauwalak sisters and Muit the Python), it retains its main features. 


The Djungguwan in north-east Arnhem Land is an age-grading series of 
ceremonies which form the context of circumcision. This latter rite was introduced 
from the Roper, and like the Kunapipi, was taken into the local mythology of the 
Wauwalak sisters. Moreover, the shortened form of this ritual is the Marndiella 
(Ma:ndiela), which is the Roper River tribes’ Mandiwa, the circumcision ceremony. 
In the Wandarang myth recorded by Dr. Capell the fusion of the two rituals is clear. 
Goanna is the authority for the Mandiwa as well as for the Yabuduruwa or 
(D)jangguan. Goanna said to Chickenhawk, whom he met near the mouth of the 
Roper, ‘‘ Let us two make a ‘ road’ (or ‘ ground’) for Mindarini juyguan ; let us 
make Jabuduruwa and another ‘road’ for Mandiwa.” 


Mindarini is a Daly and Katherine regional term for the series of “ dances” 
which reach their climax in the circumcision rite, and corresponds to the north-central 
Northern Territory Mandiwa(la) which has spread into north-east Arnhem Land. 
Thus, north of the lower Roper the spreading circumcision ritual and the Djunggawan 
have coalesced.” 


* For these ceremonies see B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, pp. 121-152, 
184-188 ; W. L. Warner, A Black Civilization, Chapter X ; R. M. Berndt, Djanggawul, Chapter I ; 
A. P. Elkin, “ The Maraian of Central Arnhem Land,” will be published shortly. The rangga 
may be composite objects of bark, sticks and string; carved plain or patterned wooden poles of 
varying sizes ; and sometimes pieces of stone. All are decorated and painted with mythological 
and clan designs. B. Spencer, op. cit., pp. 218-227; W. L. Warner, op. cit., pp. 498-502; R. M. 
Berndt, op. cit., Chapter I; R. M. and C. H. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land, 
p. 138. 

10 B. Spencer, Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, p. 162 ; W.L. Warner, op. cit., pp. 239 
et seq.; R. M. Berndt, Kunapipi, p. 105, footnote ; A. Capell, op. cit., p. 209. 
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The Wandarung myth apparently equates the Mindarini with the (D)jung- 
gu(w)an.4 In addition, a Djauan informant translated Djungguwan as Yabu- 
duruwa,'* and during the 1949 performance of the Yabuduruwa, one man referred to 
it as Djungguwan. 

North of the Djauan country and following up the upper Katherine we pass 
to the Upper Alligator Rivers region and to Oenpelli. Baldwin Spencer, working 
there in 1912, saw a series of totemic ceremonies called Jungoan (Djangguwan), 
which he said were strongly reminiscent of those performed by the Tjingili, Warra- 
munga and Arunta.’* As in the Djungguwan, down was fixed on the actors’ bodies 
with human blood. Possibly this Jungoan, of which Spencer only saw a fragment, 
owed at least some of its features to the southerly rituals of the north-central region. 
The Oenpelli Jungoan was not associated with circumcision, as is the Djungguwan 
of Eastern Arnhem Land. But neither is the Yabuduruwa. 


Spencer thought that the Jungoan and Ober (Ubar) of Oenpelli were separate 
age-grading rituals. But the Berndts, in 1946-1947, regarded the Oenpelli Ubar 
Durlmak as the counterpart of the eastern Djanggawun. Warner saw the Ulmark 
(Durlmak) at Milingimbi where it was then (1927-1929) recent. However, the 
Ngurlmak, which was also performed by the Ngalgbun and was certainly known to 
the older Djauan differed from the Yabuduruwa in ceremonies (these being of the 
Maraian type) in the use of the hollow log drum and didjeridu instead of gongs, 
and in the absence of the use of blood for decoration. There has been criss-crossing 
of terms as well as coalescing of myths and rituals in Arnhem Land.'* 


The Yabuduruwa does show one Arnhem Land feature. In the impressive 
“ rising-up ” scenes, several actors, 10 or more, act in unison, as in the scenes in the 
Maraian and Nara rituals. 


Dual Significance of the Yabuduruwa 

Each scene is mimetic. The actor represents in recognizable and conventional 
ways the Dreaming animal, bird, insect, or plant. Thus consciousness of the 
Dreaming is strengthened, and continuity of natural species and of man is preserved. 
Hence the initiands are ‘“‘ run up” under authority, have their eyes ‘‘ opened,” and 
see the very climax of the Dreaming: the Jabiru, Snake, Goanna or other totem 
brought in and gonged through his act, to fall at their feet. Goanna is the central 


A, Capell, op. cit., p. 209. 
‘ Mamanggan djavag wunjabinju wunggar-mandjarini wujungguan.” 
Road let-us-two-make for dancing yunguan 
The dancing denoted by mandjarini is probably the introduced Mindarini. 
13 Idem, p. 218. 
18 Native Tribes of the Northern Territory, pp. 144-146. On p. 220 Spencer gives Tjungoan 
—— Djangguwan) as the name of a ceremonial pointed pole (a rangga in the north-east). 
The informant must have stressed the initial sound, for Spencer uses “j '’ as in English, e.g. in 
ar). 
14R. M. Berndt and C. H. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land, p. 137, foot- 
note 95; W. L. Warner, op. cit., pp. 311 ef seq.; A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Arnhem Land Music,” Oceania, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 3, pp. 214-217. 
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figure; he blows out and brushes off the symbolic emanations of life; and on 
occasions he enters and emerges from the ‘“‘ Shade,” the symbol of the channel of 
living forms. 

The most impressive scenes, however, are those which act out the rising up of 
inert forms to life and activity. The four of these took place in the early morning 
at about sunrise. As the sun rises and warms the earth, so that which is prone and 
inert rises also. In three, the men lying in line on their backs, each with his head on 
the groin of the man behind him, are “ all the same dead man.” Then comes the 
stirring with the wand, the gong beating, the rhythm and the rustle, the deep 
abdominal breathing (typical of the Maraian scenes) and then the rising up and the 
forward and backward stamping until all drop at the back of the Shade. The 
members of my research party who saw these scenes were very impressed by the 
apparent significance of the “ rising,” one even saying he had never been so impressed 
by anything before. The European observer possibly reads more into the rite than 
the Aborigine sees in it ; but clearly it was a symbolic act of stirring the inert—the 
dead into life. Whether the actors represent goanna, honey-bees or grasshoppers 
is in a sense immaterial, the symbolism is the same. For as they rise from the earth 
and dust, so will men, who have become Yabuduruwa. 

E. A. Worms, in his study of ‘‘ Australian Mythological Terms : Their Etymology 
and Dispersion,”!® sees the root of Djungguwan in dun (djun) meaning the dead and 
ghost. He does not refer to Yabuduruwa, but gives dur, dead. Likewise, Mandiwa, 
the shortened Djanggawan, is from mand, concealing or ghost, and the very name of 
the Shade, wudjuda, is possibly from wad, the dead or ghost. Referring to the basic 
words used in mythology and ritual, Fr. Worms (p. 737) holds that ‘‘ Only by keeping 
this root meaning constantly before our mind will we find that literal translation 
which reveals the world of ideas existing behind such concepts in the aboriginal 
mind.” In them “ we encounter an ambiguity of meaning together with unvarying 
word forms, applied to more or less the same circle of mythological persons, facts and 
objects, but this dual connotation is scarcely ever brought out in the usual English 
rendering.” ‘‘ But it is this elementary simplicity, embodied in Australian mytho- 
logical terms, which reveals to us the metaphysical unity of the dominant belief of 
the natives in the universal concursus of ghosts.” Father Worms says further that 
by “ keeping this fundamental view of the aborigines before our eyes, we are enabled 
to interpret many of these terms correctly according to their basic meaning, i.e. for 
the most part in the light of their original relation to the world of ghosts.” His 
illustrations include “ Dreaming.” ‘‘ Dreaming is ‘ a communication with a ghost by 
psychic power or subjection under him,’ the intensity of which is increased according 
to the degree of the individual initiation’’; and a “ fertility ceremony ”’ denotes 
“an instigation of nature to fertility by a renewed application of the original creative 
power of the ghost ancestors.” 


15 Anthropos, Vol. 52, pp. 732-768. 
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This etymological approach helps us to understand the “ dual” significance of 
such rituals as the Yabuduruwa, which may appear to be concerned only with natural 
species and possibly their increase, but are also basically and latently concerned with 
the spirits of the dead, the “ shades ” as the Arnhemlanders say—the shades not only 
of the Dreaming, but also of to-day and to-morrow—of the very persons involved 
in the ritual. And therein lies the great appeal of the ‘‘ Big Rituals.” 


Ritual and Myth 

No one who has observed the Aborigines throughout the Yabuduruwa can have 
any doubt that it is truly a “‘ Great Ritual” for them. It is not undertaken lightly 
or as a mere formality. The patient painting and decoration of the actors according 
to “ordained” patterns, the well-directed traditional performances, the gonging, 
the context of silence in camp and on the secret Ground throughout the whole period, 
the putting of sacred objects on the hands of the ring of kneeling Yiritja and their 
reverent reception, and the night-long vigil at the end. Such features as these are 
outward and visible signs of a faith that the ritual is efficacious. That which conveyed 
living forms and gave them their separate existences in the long-past through the 
acts of the ancestors and heroes who first came into the region, can be effective to-day 
through men and women provided that the ritual re-enactment of their deeds is 
performed. Those deeds are preserved in myths, but in a cult in which there is no 
rhythmic chanting of verses “ sung into ” the lips of generation after generation, it is 
possible, if not probable, that the clarity of the mythological record fades, that some 
incidents are forgotten and that variations arise. On the other hand, every effort 
seems to be made to keep the ceremonies, the decorations, the conventional designs, 
the acts and the emblems within the constant pattern and tradition. The members 
of both moieties are concerned that this shall be so. One is a check on the other. 
The interpretation may vary as the generations pass by. Secondary myths may 
arise, or the same ritual forms may become the expression of a myth of different 
origin. The Kunapipi becoming coalesced with the myth of the Wauwalak Sisters 
of North-east Arnhem Land is a good example, and the Yabuduruwa ritual does seem 
to have undergone some changes in mythological relationship, especially in those 
parts of Arnhem Land where it has become equated to the Djangguwan, or when it 
incorporates the concept and symbol of the “‘ Queen,’ the ‘“‘ Mother.” 

When Robertson Smith wrote his classic The Religion of the Semites, he knew 
nothing about the Aborigines of Arnhem Land, or indeed, of Central Australia, but 
he would certainly find material in the Arnhem Land cults to support his views : 

“So far as myths consist of explanations of ritual, their value is altogether 
secondary, and it may be affirmed with confidence that in almost every case the 
myth was derived from the ritual, and not the ritual from the myth; for the 
ritual was fixed and the myth was variable, the ritual was obligatory and faith 
in the myth was at the discretion of the worshipper.’’?® 


16 'W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Samites, Third Edition, p. 18. 
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The exact performance, a re-enactment of what are accepted as past events, 
is required. “ Faith in the myth,” that is as dogma, is “at the discretion of the 
worshipper ” (performer). Indeed, the performers may not completely know the 
myth or the meaning of much that they do or even chant (if there be chanting). 
Only the elders, or the aged, the ‘‘ past-masters ’’ know, or are credited with such 
knowledge. There are no doubt philosophers and theologians among them, who 
have learned and worked over the interpretations. But very little intensive philo- 
sophical work has been done with these men, in their own language preferably and 
indeed, necessarily, to enable us to say how much and how deeply they ponder on 
these matters, or what is their interpretation of existence, of life, and the universe, 
apart from the recounting of myths in historical guise. The notable exception is 
Dr. W. E. H. Stanner’s penetrating analysis of the myth and ritual of the Murinbata 
tribe of the Port Keats district, Northern Australia, which is appearing in a series 
of articles in Oceania on Aboriginal Religion.’ 


The Dreaming 

Whenever we have attempted to explore this region of Aboriginal thought we 
come up against the word Dreaming. At least, that has been my experience from 
1927 in the Kimberley Division of Western Australia, to 1930 in Central and South 
Australia down to the Bight, and so on to coastal New South Wales a couple of years 
later, and throughout the Roper River region and Arnhem Land since 1946; and an 
examination of the literature reveals how very widespread this concept is known to be. 


We realize that Spencer and Gillen’s translation of Alcheringa and similar words 
as Dreamtime and Radcliffe-Brown’s reference to World-Dawn,'* both meaning a 
past time, are not wrong, but are inadequate. The Aboriginal word includes the idea 
of “ belonging to dream,” and my early translation of djugur as “‘ eternal dreamtime,” 
with which Roheim agreed, at least suggests that the Dreaming is an ever-present 
condition of existence. The word condition, however, must be given a wider con- 
notation to include non-limitation of space as well as of time. That is implied in the 
phenomenon of dreaming, and it is that quality of existence which the Aborigines 
seem to be seeking to express. The heroic human beings and animals of the 
“ Dreaming ’’ moved under the surface of the earth as well as above and on it, for 
whatever be the Dreaming ‘‘ power,” it was as potent in causing things to happen 
below, e.g. springs to bubble up, as on the surface where it gave form to river courses 
or mountains, ant-hills or pandanus clumps. But these sort of “ fundamental” 
acts really happened once for all, although infringement of some ritual taboo might 
possibly cause an upheaval in nature. An informant gives a remarkable account of 
the origin in his tribal region of living creatures, but quickly adds ‘‘ That is Dreaming.” 
That is the explanation. It has a past-time reference ; and yet it is real to him now. 
Those acts of the totem, of Muit the python, of the hero, are still with us, sustaining 


1” Oceania, Vol. XXX, No. 2, pp. 108-127; Vol. XXX, No. 4, pp. 245-278; Vol. XXXI, 
No. 2, pp. 100-120. Two further articles are to appear. 

18 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “‘ Religion and Society,” Ch. VIII, in Structure and Function in 
Primitive Society, pp. 166-169. 
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and maintaining the status quo. The record of ritual performance not only reminds 
us of this: it also assures us that the process of the Dreaming will not fail us—if we 
do not fail it. 


Further, we and all living forms are ourselves in a sense Dreaming. We exist 
because of events in the Dreaming in both its past and continuing aspects. The 
spirits, “ life-centres,”” emanated from the bodies of the heroes—human and animal, 
or from objects which they carried. This emanation occurred in their ritual or other 
actions, and even from their dead bodies or limbs, transformed into stone. 


So we reach a doctrine of pre-existence of spirits. These, like the Dreaming, 
are free of the limitations of time and space, and indeed of form. Just as in the 
Dreaming the heroes, ancestors and totems could change forms, and as a result we are 
sometimes uncertain whether the reference is human or animal, so a pre-existent spirit 
can appear in man’s waking or dreaming life as either a spirit-child or an animal, 
bird or fish, and if one of the latter, instantly change its form to spirit-child, a sign 
that it seeks incarnation through the man’s wife, or maybe his brother’s wife. So, too, 
a plant, a fruit may seem to be what it appears, until plucked and eaten, especially 
by a woman, when she realizes that it was the medium or form, through which a 
spirit-child has entered her womb. Such animal or plant is frequently referred to as 
“ protector” and becomes the conception totem of the child. 


And when death has come and the appointed rituals have been performed, the 
spirit is freed from the particular body, to exist in the place of “‘ shades ”’ and possibly 
to be reincarnated. Thus the Lorgan, the Maraian, the Kunapipi and the Yabuduruwa 
of the Roper and Arnhem Land enshrine the dogma of pre-existence and reincarnation, 
with the proviso that it applies also to natural species—to the totems. The Yabu- 
duruwa and the Maraian certainly have this dual aspect. Kunapipi carried and 
caused natural species to appear, as well as men and women ; and the Lorgan, in the 
symbolic totemic coffin and the totemic chanting, expresses the same intimate 
relationship of man and nature, and is not just an expression of clan membership. 
The Arnhem Land view is that what the clansmen do is duplicated by the totem- 
shades, and so the continuity of the totems is assured. 


This is mystical, but Aboriginal religion includes an element of mysticism. Full 
understanding by us, however, has yet to be reached, and only intensive philosophical 
research in selected tribes will give this; and that research must be undertaken 
quickly. 


The Sacred 

Durkheim’s theory of the absolute dichotomy of the sacred and the profane in 
the life of a totemic people like the Aborigines has been illuminating in the field and 
in the study. It was a reasonable interpretation of his factual material which came 
mainly from Central Australia. In 1930 I asked a small group of men in the Musgrave 
Ranges in the north-west of South Australia about their djugur, their Dreaming or 
cult-totem. As an answer, they made the vicinity of my camp a secret ceremonial 
Ground, with a guard standing on a high rock to warn off intruders. The fully 
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initiated men camped nearby for a week and three times a day held totemic ceremonies. 
The one or two actors were decorated in secret while the other men chanted, and 
when ready performed their act which only occupied a few minutes. But as the 
result of the decoration ‘‘ sung ”’ on to them by the continuous chanting, they were 
no longer just themselves. They were now the Dreaming heroes. The singers were 
so overcome by the sight of the “‘ Dreaming ” that they jumped up, drew blood from 
their penes and danced the vigorous backward slide, which Spencer and Gillen had 
also witnessed near Alice Springs, over 30 years earlier. The actors immediately 
removed all traces of their decoration, blood, paint, down and ornaments. During 
this week the men lived apart from the secular world, the world outside the “ shrine ”— 
the profane world. At the end of it, with all signs of the sacred ceremonies completely 
removed, they returned to everyday life—strengthened by their temporary but vivid 
association with the Dreaming. 

In Arnhem Land this dichotomy is present, but not somarked. The Yabuduruwa 
is secret, but as in this region generally, the sacred is not the equivalent of the secret, 
nor is it limited to the latter. I could not take photos, for they might betray the 
secret-sacred to the profane. No one could be on the Ground except the fully 
initiated who had been through the ritual or were being admitted. And yet, as soon 
as a performance ended, the actors went to the camp for a meal or to sleep, with the 
paint still on their bodies. There, everybody, including the women and children, 
could see the design. The prohibition was on seeing it being applied or witnessing 
the Act. This is true also of the 1949 Maraian at Mainoru, of which an account 
will be published. There, however, I could also photograph it on the secret Ground. 
In both cases it is the act of painting and adorning and the ritual scene which are 
secret as well as sacred. Once the ceremony is over and the actors leave the secret 
Ground, the aspect of secrecy ends, but the sacred remains. Everyone knows the 
design is a Yabuduruwa one, nor is the latter “ profaned ”’ by being carried (on the 
body) into camp. It wears off in time, but the camp as such has gained from its 
presence. Secret symbols, however, and the special headgear are not brought to 
the camp. 


Further, during the Yabuduruwa, the whole camp is in some degree sacred. 
The women and children are not on the secret Ground, but the gong reminds them 
of the circumspect behaviour which they must observe, for they are associates in the 
ritual. Indeed, the women actually play a positive role on the final night: they 
sleep on “ Goanna-tail pillows ” in the precincts of the actual ceremonial Ground or 
“sanctuary”; at early dawn they file past the Shade to light the “ Goanna-tail 
torches ’’ at the special fire only a few yards from the Shade ; they carry these to the 
camp and there arrange them in sun-rays fashion in the ashes of a fire. Both the 
mythological sanction and the Aboriginal interpretation of this participation by the 
women have yet to be obtained, but at least we see the secret and non-secret brought 
into close association, and the sacredness of the Yabuduruwa bestowed in some degree 
on the women and through the torches on the camp—the scene of daily, mundane 
life. 
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This same participation of the mundane (the profane in Durkheim’s sense) in 
the sacredness of the secret Ritual, is evident in the Maraian as I saw it at Mainoru 
in 1949. Each late afternoon all the men, painted or not, “‘ marched ” in single file 
from the secret Ground to the camp. They were “ received’”’ or met by groups of 
women. On one occasion the latter joined them in a spear-crossing ceremony before 
reaching the camp.!® At the camp, the men danced around two upright forked poles 
or “ trees,” one for each moiety, to the accompaniment of stick-beats and ritual 
calls, while the women, in their moiety groups behind the men, danced vigorously, 
even while remaining in one spot. Further, throughout one whole night, the two 
moiety groups of men chanted the sacred “‘ psalms” of the Dreaming, while the 
women danced in the background. Finally, the women as well as the men, on the 
last morning painted up and danced at the forked poles and at “ stations ”’ all the 
way to the creek (a few hundred yards off), where in turn they plunged in and washed 
off the paint, thus bringing the Maraian to a close.” 

The Maraian is a sacred Ritual, part of which is secret; this part includes 
painting the dancers for Acts on the secret Ground ; displaying sacred painted poles, 
rangga, at the Shades there ; and the scenes of emergence from the Shades, as well 
as other mimetic, totemic acts. The camp scenes and chanting are no less sacred, 
but they derive their sanctity from the chants, symbols and ceremonies of the secret 
Ground, the calls and the chanting being the same in camp as on the Ground. In 
other words, the core, the source, of the Maraian is secret; it is Dreaming; and 
sacredness flows from this to the camp and daily life. The secret aspect is funda- 
mental and also precautionary. The safeguards, discipline and responsibility of the 
secret cult-society, with its “‘ masters ’’ and “ past-masters,’’ ensures the continuity 
of the Ritual and myth, of pattern and symbol, with the minimum of variation and 
omission. But the value of the Maraian is patently for the total community, not 
just for the initiated members of the cult. 


The Kunapipi in the upper Roper and Katherine district is another striking 
illustration of this association of the “‘ camp,” the profane, in sacred activities. The 
Kunapipi itself is a strictly secret ritual. No one who is not Kunapipi may hear the 
chanting, enter the secret Ground, see the symbolic womb in the earth from which the 
initiands are reborn, or see the bullroarers and other wooden or composite sacred 
objects. But all hear and are impressed—awe-struck it would seem, by the initial 
piercing cry of /a-la-la and the “‘ thunder ’”’ of the “ heavy ” bullroarer, which are 
heard in camp one evening: men rush away to the secret Ground and deep silence 
descends on all who remain ; there is just a whispered “ Big Sunday.’ Later on, 


1® A number of Dua moiety women, each with a spear, line up opposite the same number of 
Dua men, who also have spears. The man and woman opposite each other place the butt ends 
of their spears on the ground close together and then work them backwards and forwards across 
each other, keeping time to stick-beats and ritual calls. This scene is said to represent the 
markings and actions of the golden-shouldered parrot. 

A. P. Elkin, ‘“ Arnhem Land Music,” Oceania, Vol. XXV, No. 4, pp. 319-342, especially 
319, 325-326, 331. The full account will be published. 

A. P. Elkin, “ Arnhem Land Music,” Oceania, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, pp. 224-225. I witnessed 
this at Beswick Creek in 1952. 
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near the close of the Ritual, some women perform a ceremony on the edge, in the 
precincts of, the secret Ground and also take part in ceremonial sexual intercourse, a 
symbolic fertility act, appropriate to the fertility-mother and rebirth motifs of the 
Ritual and in line with this feature of some Mother-Goddess cults of the Mediterranean 
region around two thousand years and more ago.™ 


More to the point here, however, is the Waranggan ritual which in the Djauan 
and Yangman tribes is the camp “ counterpart ” of the Kunapipi. Men and women 
and also boys take part. The men and boys are decorated in a special bough Shade 
which itself is “‘ chanted.”” Down or kapok applied with blood, and also paint are 
used. The leading men wear elaborate head-dresses. The women are painted in a 
secluded place some distance away, and from there they shuffle to the Waranggan 
ground which is alongside the camp, and do a shuffling dance at the back of the 
Shade. The boys dance somewhat bewildered, but the men dance to strongly 
rhythmic chanting and boomerang tapping, as in the Kunapipi itself. 


The Waranggan is based on the Kunapipi mythology, with special reference to 
the Munga-Munga women who accompanied the ‘‘ Mother” in her travels. Indeed, 
the women dancers are for the time being Munga-Munga. Finally, the chants 
contain secret Kunapipi words and references, known only to the Kunapipi men.* 


The Waranggan is not an ordinary, secular, camp corroboree, but a version of 
the Kunapipi cult and mythology for the camp, for the “ associates.” It is a sacred 
ritual, only to be held at the Kunapipi time, being a prelude to it.2* This agrees 
with Dr. R. M. Berndt’s conclusion concerning what he calls “ the secular Kunapipi 
songs ”’ at Yirkalla. He writes that “ the inclusion of certain songs in both the sacred 
and secular cycles suggests that there is no clear-cut demarcation between the sacred 
and the profane. This is brought out most clearly when certain aspects of the 
Kunapipi are considered.” He adds that the religious life of the Australian Aborigines 
is present not only on “ the sacred ceremonial ground ; it pervades almost every 
aspect of cultural behaviour and activity.’’*® But as I have suggested, the distinction 
is perhaps better described as secret-sacred on the one hand, and sacred on the other, 
with of course an area of life which is secular or mundane in which the sacred is 
normally not consciously or formally present. 


#2 Compare R. M. Berndt, Kunapipi, pp. 47-49, 60, 131, for Yiryalla; W.L. Warner, A Black 
Civilization, pp. 306-310, for Milingimbi. My information is for central and southern Arnhem 
Land and the Roper and Katherine district. 


*8] witnessed the Waranggan twice, once at Tandandjal and once at Beswick Creek, and 
recorded the chanting each time. A. P. Elkin, “‘ Arnhem Land Music,” Oceania, Vol. XXV, 
Nos. 1-2, pp. 105-121, especially 105-107. 

*< This was the case in 1952 at Beswick Creek. In 1949 I had received word well ahead that 
after the Yabuduruwa was ended a Waranggan would be performed so that I could photograph 
and record it, but when the time came, much reluctance was shown to building the bough shade 
and getting on with the Waranggan. The men were probably somewhat jaded after eight days 
and the preliminary build-up of the Yabuduruwa. Possibly, too, the performance was not rising 
spontaneously out of an impending Kunapipi, as in 1952. The latter would not likely follow 
immediately on a Yabuduruwa. 

*5R. M. Berndt, Kunapipi, p. 143. 
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Dr. W. E. H. Stanner discusses a similar problem arising out of the Karwadi and 
Tjirmumuk aspects of the Murinbata tribe’s important Ritual which is known publicly 
as Punj. He expresses his dissatisfaction with Durkheim’s “ bipartite division of 
the whole universe into two classes, the sacred and the profane, which radically 
exclude each other,’’ and suggests that Durkheim’s system requires “‘ among other 
additions, the recognition of a third category, that of the common or mundane.’’?¢ 


Dr. Stanner’s sacred and profane refer respectively to what seem to be in the 
main two alternating movements of the Punj; these are, on the one hand, the 
ceremonial and deeply religious Karwadi, and on the other hand, the Tjirmumuk. 
The latter, while seeming to be a conventionalized form of anticipating and relieving, 
through scenes of horseplay, the tension of concentration of thought and act which the 
Karwadi demands, is itself a continuation of Punj. It is not opposed to the sacredness 
of the Karwadi and therefore is not profane in Durkheim’s sense. Certainly, the 
Tjirmumuk does consist of secular behaviour, but this differs from, breaks the rules 
of, everyday mundane behaviour. The mada yanayur, the circle in the centre of the 
general camp, where Tjirmumuk is held during Punj, becomes in a sense a precinct 
of the sanctuary, the secret Ground, although some distance from it. It is sacred in 
intent, and is certainly set apart from the ordinary camp activities. 


Therefore, to class the Tjirmumuk as profane is not to regard it as non-sacred, 
but rather as belonging to the precintcs of the “temple,” to the Church nave as 
distinct from the chancel and sanctuary. As I wrote in 1953 when classifying 
Arnhem Land music broadly into three categories, secret, sacred and profane: “ The 
chanting can be sacred at the same time that it is profane in the sense of being outside 
the temple, shrine, or ‘ secret place.’—If the context and meaning of any song cycles 
are found in the sacred mythology which is the theme of secret-sacred ritual, we can 
regard those cycles as sacred in substance.” The principle is expressed more clearly 
when a “ hymn ” or “ psalm ” which has been chanted on the secret ground as part 
of ritual there, is chanted later in the day or evening “‘ outside ” in the camp session.?? 
Dr. Stanner’s suggestion that three categories are implied in Murinbata religious life, 
namely, the sacred, the profane and the mundane, corresponds to what I have 
suggested in the terms secret-sacred, sacred and profane, the last being the mundane 
orsecular. Indeed, his usage might be preferable, but profane is so generally accepted 
as denoting unfit for the sacred, that its use for the precincts or extension of the 
sacred, might lead to confusion. 


The boundaries between these categories, however, are not rigid. Border 
categories could be indicated. For example, black magical rites are performed in 
secret, but we would not regard them as sacred, although if they were sanctioned by 
myths of the Dreaming, we would be in difficulty. So too, over an extensive region 
north and south of the Roper, both men and women have the Djarada series of chants 


#6 W. E. H. Stanner, “‘ On Aboriginal Religion,”’ Oceania, Vol. XXX, No. 2, pp. 112-115, 127; 
Vol. XXXI, No. 2, pp. 107, 109-110, and footnote p. 109. I hope that Dr. Stanner’s penetrating 
analysis of this problem will be presented in the near future. 

97 A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Arnhem Land Music,” Oceania, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, p. 90; and see pp. 81-85. 
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and dances, the purpose of which is to attract sexually the person of the opposite 
sex whom the singer has in mind and refers to obliquely. The Djarada is semi-secret ; 
at least the chanting can be heard by the other sex and conventional, audible responses 
are made. This is a magical performance ; but it is based on the actions of the 
Munga-Munga women of the Kunapipi cycle, and therefore derives its efficacy from 
the Dreaming. In spite of this, the Djarada is not sacred in the sense and degree 
that the Kunapipi is. At the same time, it is not mundane, although its purpose 
may be; but so is the purpose of a Dreaming-sanctioned, totemic increase rite.™ 
We are on the border of the sacred and mundane, and we must be careful not to 
classify according to our ideas of what is religiously or ethically fitting, and for 
example, not to dismiss summarily the Djarada as mere love magic. It is a break- 
through of the sacred beyond the precincts into the mundane, while Kitna some of 
the factor of secrecy which belongs to the basic myth and ritual. 


CONCLUSION 
To sum up: While Aboriginal religion in southern Arnhem Land is treasured, 
handed on and intensely realized in secret rituals, it also reaches out to, and per- 
meates, the camp and the general life of the tribes. This extension is externalized 
and activated in sacred chanting and in ceremonial dances and other conventionalized 
acts, which take place in the precincts of the secret Ground or in the general camp. 


The Yabuduruwa is a secret Ritual with its core of mystery. But during its 
“season,” the whole camp is a sacred “ precinct,” and although secular activities 
do not altogether cease there, yet at any moment the gong sounds and all must stop 
for Yabuduruwa. The secular or mundane as such is relegated for the period to a 
relatively subservient place in life. 

A. P. ELKIN. 





2° A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Arnhem Land Music,” Oceania, Vol. XXV, Nos. 1-2, p. 95. 
D 











OBSERVATIONS OF CUSTOMS ASSOCIATED WITH KADAITJA 
PRACTICES IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 


By H. S. Krtcuinc 


N investigator who enquires into the beliefs and practices of the aborigines of 
Central Australia sooner or later hears references to kadaitja or kadaitja shoes. 
Any further information will normally follow the same pattern that has been standard 
for the past 70 years—“ the kadaitja is a person who wears kadaitja shoes, which are 
made from emu feathers and hair string, and any person who sees the track made 
by these shoes cannot track them, so this enables the kadaitja man to sneak up and 
kill somebody and get away without being found out”; there is always the added 
rider ‘“‘ that it does not happen any more.” 

The majority of detailed reports dealing with kadaitja (kurdaitcha) have all 
accepted or acknowledged the first official reference to this practice, which was 
reported by P. M. Byrne, of Charlotte Waters, Central Australia, and published 
in 1895.2 

Byrne’s account of this belief and practice, given by Southern Aranda informants, 
has, at later dates, been repeated with minor variations by informants from other 
areas of Central Australia, to other investigators? so that his initial account and 
description of activities associated with the practice of kadaitja he- been accepted 
as the basis of interpretation. The factor influencing this acceptance has been that 
both the early and present day investigators were also informed that “‘ the practices 
were no longer carried out’; Byrne quotes “ that the event had not happened for 
the previous twenty years at Charlotte Waters*”’ and Baldwin Spencer offered his 
opinion “ that it is merely a matter of myth.*” 

The informants had successfully implied that these practices were ended for later 
references to kadaitja were usually associated with the shoes (appra).5 About 50 
years later, however, there were a number of unexplained deaths in the Alice Springs 
district* which were accompanied by a “ wall of silence’ until in 1955 a kadaitja 
luma’™ murdered an aboriginal at Murray Downs Cattle Station® because they con- 
sidered he had caused the death of another three years previously, although death in 
this latter case was due to natural causes (senility). 


1P. M. Byrne, “ Notes on the Customs Connected with the Use of the So-called Kurdaitcha 
Shoes of Central Australia,” Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria, Vol. VIII (new series), 
1895, pp. 65-68. 

* B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 476-483. 

*P. M. Byrne, idem. 

*B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, op. cit., p. 483. 

5S appra in Kaitidja, tntuthunka in Aranda. 
* Northern Territory Welfare Branch, Patrol Officer’s reports on Jack Pulliticarrie. 
' kadaitja luma, evil person walking about (Aranda). 
* Patrol Officer’s Report: Ritual killing of Frank Patudi. 
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The information obtained in departmental investigations carried out subsequent 
to this murder tallied very closely with previous early accounts as to methods of 
kadaitja killing, so it appeared logical, at that time, to accept this information as a 
true account of kadaitja luma. 

Despite increased European contact and the accompanying breakdown of 
numerous tribal practices and beliefs, plus the gradual acceptance of European law 
and customs, the majority of the aborigines still had an inherent dread of “‘ kadaitja ”’ 
and were powerfully affected by it. Mothers still frightened their children with 
kadaitj ; the modus operandi was still faithfully described and furthermore there 
was also a number of individuals who were recognized by the majority of others as 
practitioners of this particular art of killing. 

This latter fact, which was at variance with the popular and generally accepted 
theory that a kadaitja was usually a relative of a deceased person® together with the 
implied belief in the ability of the “ doctor ” to revive the victim, warranted further 
investigations. These have revealed the power and control that is held by the 
“elders” and ‘ doctors ’’ over a social group. 

In examining the background to this practice of kadaitja it must first be recog- 
nized that the Central Australian aboriginal has a code of behaviour covering all 
aspects of community life and it is this code which has enabled him to exist in a harsh 
and difficult land for centuries, by maintaining a status quo with nature and his 
adjoining neighbours. 

The history of the exploration and occupation of their country by Europeans 
has shown that Australian aborigines are a law-abiding race and are willing to adjust 
their way of life to a changed set of circumstances. In the few instances where there 
have been attacks on explorers or settlers the conflict has usually been caused by the 
breaking or infringement of a strict tribal code, either intentionally or accidentally, 
by the offending party. 

In aboriginal thought, no death of an adult or important personage was regarded 
as natural ; it was nearly always considered to have been caused by some other person 
or social group. Therefore it was the duty of a relative of the deceased person to 
avenge this death by various means and for Central Australian tribes such retributions 
could continue ad infinitum until in time two whole social groups would be decimated.” 
Occasionally, in some cases a young lad ready for “ initiation’ would be handed 
over to another group who would ritually “ kill’ the lad during the ceremony, thus 
balancing a death,™ 


* Idem. Four of the five participants in this killing were all near relatives of the deceased, 
whose death the victim had supposedly caused. 

1 In 1951-52, deaths were occurring alternately between Aranda and Pitjantjara tribes and 
this caused considerable ill feeling and unrest. The cycle was finally broken when a Pitjantjara 
was ‘‘ talked” out of the belief that he had been sung by the Aranda so that when the next death 
was also Aranda the unrest subsided. Observations by the writer. 

1A. P. Elkin, The Australian Aborigines, pp. 247, 248. 
DD 
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If tribal protocol was involved, with an execution (killing) ordered by the elders, 
ways and means had to be devised to prevent the aforesaid decimation, together with a 
safe method of killing which would keep the executioner’s identity secret ; this 
would appear to have been the beginnings of kadaitja luma. 


A number of erroneous beliefs have been accepted in conjunction with this 
secrecy, chief of which is that the shoes cannot be tracked ; this is a fallacy. The 
aboriginal whose natural aptitude is such that he can track a snake over stoney ground 
could not fail to follow the impressions left by the pad of the shoes and by the emu 
feathers that must fall off in use. Further, this ability to track is such that the 
wearer of the shoes can be named by his style of walking, for irrespective of the type 
of footwear worn, every person has an individual style and it is this characteristic 
which assists in the identification of a particular track or print. 


The kadaitja is protected by the fear that is aroused if a person observes the 
print of a shoe; this fear is so great that it would also prevent recognition of an 
individual who is dressed as a kadaitja although the “ dress ” usually consists only 
of shoes, hair belt, small head dress, markings of ochre (white or red) and feathers 
or down on the face and body.™ 


A belief that the small toe in each foot is dislocated to hold the shoes in place is 
doubtful ; Elkin states: “‘ This toe acts as an eye, seeing any roots or other obstacles 
which would cause the wearer to trip.1*”’ I have seen the broken toes of an acknow- 
ledged “‘ kadaitja,” but in one party of five, none had broken toes. In all probability 
this practice was carried out to test the sincerity and set apart the individual who had 
been selected by the elders to be the executioner. 


The selection of members who constitute a kadaitja luma is dependent on 
individual circumstances. If it is a party to avenge the death of another; members 
of the party will normally be relations of the deceased, with, at times, the tribal 
“* doctor.” Where an individual has transgressed tribal protocol of a serious nature 
so that the death penalty is warranted, then the party may only consist of the 
recognized executioner who performs the killing as a kadaitja lwma and again the 
“doctor may probably attend. 


An execution warranted by the breaking of a tribal law would only require the 
services of a kadaitja if two separate social groups or clans were involved, with the 
transgressor violating the code of a group other than his own. 


If the transgression was within a group (e.g. a male confiding secrets to a female) 
then there would be no need for secrecy to avoid payback, as the executioner would 
have the sanction of the entire group through direction of the elders. The appointed 


13 executioner; an ordered killing was not regarded as murder, but an execution on behalf 
of the elders. 

8 Patrol Officer’s report oa Frank Patudi; the party were naked, covered with feathers — 
down, with red ochre on the legs, arms and face, ee ‘ dress,” Minnie (wifi 
Frank) stated in court “. . . she could not know them 
4A. P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 273. 
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executioner, who would be known to the initiated members of the group, would have 
complete immunity against any personal retribution by relatives of the deceased.1® 

The attendance of a doctor in a kadaitja luma has a particular significance ; it 
is often his function to revive the body of the “ deceased ”’ person after the kadaitja 
has performed the execution. The various published reports of the method adopted!* 
all follow a somewhat similar pattern ; this acknowledged method of execution is 
by insertion of a spear point or small tjuringa-shaped piece of mulga wood?’ into the 
victim, which causes immediate death ; it is then the “ doctor’s”’ duty to close the 
wound, using “a lizard to suck the blood,” and make the wound “ clean” or by 
removing all traces of the incision by means of atnagari!* ; the body is then revived 
and when the victim regains consciousness he returns to his group or camp with the 
knowledge that, although he has been “ returned to life’ he is “ already dead” 
and within a short period he dies. 

These fears and superstitions which have been developed and firmly ingrained 
in the mental background of the aborigines by the select section of tribal elders and 
“doctors” enable them to control by auto-suggestion, and to hold in their hands 
the power of life and death over, the remainder of the group.'® Further, this power 
is enhanced and prestige is assured if there are no visible signs of external injury in 
a kadaitja killing. 

This method of “ killing ” must not be confused with “ pointing the bone,” where 
the selected victim who knows he is “ boned” either becomes lethargic, loses the 


15 Patrol Officer’s report, death of Selly. At Areyonga Settlement, Central Australia, the 
body of a young adult male was found adjacent to his camp, and a post-mortem revealed that he 
had died from a fracture-dislocation of the neck ; that it could have possibly been caused by Selly 
falling during a hunting trip the previous day, and the finding was ‘“‘ death by misadventure.” 

Months later it was revealed that Selly had confided “ initiation secrets” to a woman and 
that the elders had detailed a member of the tribe to execute Selly. This was accomplished during 
a hunting trip, by the executioner dislocating Selly’s neck, and when he revived he returned to the 
camp, where he died the following morning. 

16 By Byrne and by Spencer and Gillen. See above, footnotes 1 and 2. 

17 H. S. Kitching, field notes. One in my possession is 3 in. long and } in. at middle tapering 
to point at either end. An informant was in fear of it, would give it no name, and only offer the 
information that ‘‘ it caused death or sickness.” 

18 atnagari (Aranda), small stones or pieces of quartz of reputed magical potentialities, allegedly 
carried in the mouth of the doctor. 

1® Patrol Officer’s report on Jack Pulliticarrie. The Ceremony of Alamurra (Kaitidj). If 
the body of a native is found and it is apparent to the natives who find it that there is insufficient 
reason or unknown causes for death, it is usually assumed that death was caused by kadaitja. 
To exact vengeance on the unknown killer or killers, the relatives of the deceased perform the 
ceremony of Alamurva (the Wailbri Walamurra). This ceremony, as practised by the tribes in 
this area, entails the breaking of the kneecaps, femurs and elbows of the deceased (with a stick, 
axe or tomahawk) and the cremating of the body. Before the body is cremated, a length of 
hardwood stick (usually ironwood) is “ sung *’ and then used as a firestick. It is forced into the 
head via an ear until smoke emerges from the nostrils, mouth and other ear. Both the body and 
stick are then fully cremated. The smoke from the fire carries the spirit of the deceased to the 
kadaitja luma, who, feeling this spirit, immediately fall down with broken limbs, and being unable 
to move, die where they fall. 

To trace the reason for this action a step further: the elders appear to have left nothing to 
chance. As has been stated, there are no visible signs of injury on the body ; and so to ensure 
that the correct method of ‘‘ execution ”’ is not discovered, this ceremony of cremation effectively 
disposes of all evidence that would point to the actual cause of death, and so maintains the 

secrecy "’ and efficiency of the kadaitja. 
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desire to live and subsequently dies, or, if he is of sufficiently strong character, employs 
the services of a “‘ doctor ” who by sleight-of-hand withdraws the “ object ’’ from the 
victim, thus making the “ boning ’’ ineffectual, with the patient usually recovering 
within a short time. 

This “‘ killing ’” and “‘ returning to life,” as described, has no logical explanation 
but from my own observations, discussions with numerous native informants and 
interested medical officers the only method which could be considered practical and 
yet conform to the patterns of “ killing ’ and “ returning to life ’’ would be as follows : 
The kadaitja would endeavour to execute his victim by skilful dislocation of the 
neck, either by a blow or by exerting pressure. The method employed would or could 
depend on the reason for the execution: a “ killing ’’ for vengeance would normally 
mean a fracture-dislocation (with severance of the spinal cord), and the kadattja 
luma would then usually dispose of the body in the most efficient manner to prevent 
it being found and avoid any retribution. If the offence was against tribal law, then 
the victim’s neck would be dislocated (without severance of the spinal cord); he 
would lapse into unconsciousness, which could last for up to half an hour before he 
revived (the “ killing ’’ and “ returning to life ’’) and then return to his camp with 
the knowledge that his life was finished. Death would usually take place within a 
short period. 

This highly complicated and secretive method of aboriginal justice has enabled 
a select band of “ elders” to keep control of the group. It is obvious, too, that the 
method, which varies slightly in different tribes, has been kept solely within their 
hands. The descriptions given by informants have been passed on for local con- 
sumption as a means of bolstering up the power of the elders and “ doctors” who 
have an inherited duty to maintain the tribal structure and weifare.™ 


H. S. Kitcuinc.* 


* Patrol report on Jack Pulliticarrie. It was possible that Jack was killed in this fashion 
and on revival endeavoured to return to his camp bat collapsed and died before arrival. When 
the body was found by relatives they stated they could find no signs of external injury or marks of 
violence, but knew he was in good health ; probably because of the deceased’s previous activities 
their suspicions were aroused and with two prominent “ doctors ’”’ in the group, cremation of the 
body was a certainty. 

*1 Watson-Jones, Fracture and Joint Injuries, 4th edition, p. 983. Hyperextension fracture- 
dislocation of atlas and odontoid. 

%C. Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja-Stamme, Teil IV, p. 42 (from the viewpoint of a 
missionary) says the “‘ doctors ”’ in general are the greatest swindlers and conjurors, who 2S 
<b thoindeeatineas Inante, are able to keep the people in dependence on them... .” pare 
A. P. Elkin, Medicine Men of High Degree, pp. 15-18. 

% Sometime officer of the Welfare Branch, Northern Territory. 
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A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF THE GROWTH PATTERN OF 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL MALES 


By A. A. ABBIE? 


INTRODUCTION 
USTRALIAN ABORIGINES are obviously amongst the longer-legged of ethnic 
types. Relative sitting height is a good measure of this and for four different 
groups spread across the continent it was found to be as follows (adult males 
only) : 


Group Number Range Mean 
Yalata .. .. = 33 45°7-53°4* 49°139 
Pintubi .. e 38 42°I-52°2 47 °287 
Wailbrai .. oe 30 40-8-49°9 46°534 
Burera.. oe 26 43°9-50°2 47 °004 


Yalata is on the south coast of Australia and the aborigines there form a composite 
group; the Pintubi and Wailbrai are individual central Australian tribes; the 
Burera are on the north coast of Arnhem Land. 


Since most of our data so far relate to the Pintubi and Wailbrai, this paper will 
deal entirely with central Australian aborigines, and for simplicity with males only. 
Pooling the adult male data for Pintubi and Wailbrai gives : 

Number Range Mean 
68 40°8-52°2 46-9 
This is taken as the adult standard here. 


A general survey of the children (Abbie, 1957) suggested that, while the very 
young have physical proportions similar to those of European children of the same age, 
a change occurs quite abruptly around 5-6 years. Then a sudden extension of the 
inferior extremities brings the aboriginal proportions close to those of a European 
child of 12 years (Abbie, 1958). Thereafter, growth seems to proceed at about the 
same pace in both ethnic groups but the aborigines maintain their 6-year advantage 
in proportions until the growing period ends—at about the same age as in Europeans, 
i.e. around 20 years for males and 16 years for females. Aboriginal females finally 
attain proportions that would be considered eunuchoidal in European females. 


It was felt that this impression should be tested against some of our accumulated 
data on aboriginal children. Much information has yet to be developed statistically 
but there is enough available to warrant this preliminary survey. 


? Department of Anatomy, University of Adelaide, South Australia. 
* Including one individual of only 1460 mm. stature. 
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MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The subjects of this study number 80 males, ranging in age from about 6 months 
to 16 years, treated as a random sample. They are compared with the adult male 
means for the two tribes to which they belong. Few of the children had had much 
contact with Europeans at the time of examination aichough some of the youngest 
had enjoyed the benefits of some pre- and post-natal care on the Settlements. 

Age determinations were often difficult. The majority were born in the bush, 
and even with those who were taken to the Settlement shortly after there is a possible 
error of 2-3 days. Apart from such records as the Settlement possessed we have 
depended largely upon the state of dental eruption, using the data of Campbell (1925) 


Fig 1 

















FIiGurRE 1 


The general curve of increase in stature (the broken line 
suggests a possible alternative during adolescence) compared 
with that for increase in weight/stature ratio. 

and Barrett (1957), and the general standard of physical development. The accuracy 
up to 3 years is of the order of +6 months, and up to 12 years of probably +1 year. 
Between 12 and 20 years, however, the assessment could be as much as 2 years astray. 
The aborigines themselves are very vague about birth dates and these estimates, 
with all their limitations, are about as close as it is possible to get with natives at this 
stage of culture. 
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Each child was subjected to a full physical and metrical examination by standard 
methods and with standard instruments (Martin, 1928). In the very young the 
examination was often difficult and sometimes not completed. 

The numbers comprising the various age groups are relatively small, especially 
for adolescent males, who soon leave the Settlements. The figures given here do 
show a definite trend, however, although more observations may modify some of the 
present views. 


FINDINGS 
The general findings are given in Table 1 and some aspects are illustrated 
graphically in Figures 1-3. 


Fig. 2. 
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FIGURE 2 


The curve for change in relative sitting height compared 
with the curve for stature. 


Figure 1 shows the general curve of increase in stature from about 6 months to 
the adult mean. The paucity of subjects between 12 and 20 years renders the 
adolescent part of the curve uncertain: it may be smooth as in the continuous line 
but there could equally be a temporary slackening off in growth as in the broken line. 
The weight/stature curve in the same figure discloses a fairly progressive increase in 
gm./cm. with age, with some hint of an incremental acceleration during adolescence. 
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In Figure 2 the stature curve is compared with that for relative sitting height. 
This starts off around 60% of the total stature and drops quite sharply to about 50% 
by the fifth year. Thereafter, the fall to the adult mean of 46-9% is spread gradually 
over the next 15 years. 
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FIGURE 3 


Curves for intermembral and tibio-femoral indices compared 
with the curve for relative sitting height. 


Figure 3 compares the change in relative sitting height with changes in the 
intermembral and tibio-femoral indices. The intermembral index used here is 
Martin’s “ intermembral II’’, that is: 


humerus +radius 
femur-+tibia 





X 100. 


This ratio falls fairly rapidly during the first 5 years and then more gradually to 
adult life. A glance at the tibio-femoral index reveals that the thigh and the leg keep 
much the same proportions throughout the period under review. The tibia is shown 
consistently as about 90% of the femoral length, although there is some indication 
from the figures that a larger series might disclose a ratio of nearer 88% up to 5 years, 
rising to about 92% later in life. 

Some other findings may be considered more briefly : 
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TABLE 1 
Relative | Relative | Radio- Tibio- 
Sitting Femoral 
Height. Index. 
7 
*7-96°1 
89°6 
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1015°7 
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19°4-20° 
20°1 
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18-5-20 
1397°0 19°7 
7 7 7 
131 *9-272°1|45°1-48-°6/17-4-20 
1419°3 216-0 46°7 190 
6 6 6 6 
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1450°7 222°9 47°8 20°3 
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+0-329° . 8 . . -2-85- *4-90°2 
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68 68 68 68 68 
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The radio-humeral index begins at about 82% and ends near 85%. The mean 
relative shoulder breadth keeps fairly close to 20% throughout, although individual 
variations range from 16-3% to 23-2%. 

The cephalic index starts off fairly low, with a mean of 71-7. This is followed 
by a rise in the 15 month group to over 75. Thereafter comes a fairly quick drop to 
the adult mean of around 72. The length-height index betrays little change through- 
out the growing period, but there is a slight decrease in the fronto-parietal index. 

The facial index, despite fluctuations, shows little real change, while the nasal 
index appears to increase slightly. 


DIscussION 
Taken overall, the figures support earlier empirical observations. The proportion 
of stature contributed by the inferior extremities and the age of shift from generalized 
infantile proportions to specifically aboriginal proportions are close to those previously 
postulated (Abbie, 1957). Whether or not there is some slackening during adolescence 
is a question that must wait upon analysis of further data; the more rapid gain in 
weight during that period may indicate that it is a time of relative consolidation. 


It is clear that the change in general proportions around 5-6 years depends upon 
an acceleration of growth of the inferior extremities. Here it looks as though the 
thigh and leg are contributing about equally to the acceleration, i.e. that they are 
both lengthening at the same rate. One would expect the leg to extend relatively 
faster than the thigh, that is, an increase in the index with age and, as already 
mentioned, there may be such a change but not adequately exposed in these figures. 
The falling intermembral index shows that overall extension of the inferior extremities 
outpaces that of the superior extremities and the rise in radio-humeral index reveals 
that the forearm extends relatively faster than the upper arm. Such a shift in 
growth gradient distally along extremities is well known and elsewhere it has been 
called “‘ acropetalism ” (Abbie, 1958). It will be noticed that while the aboriginal 
forearm becomes relatively longer than in Europeans, the total length of the upper 
extremity, unlike that of the lower, remains much within European limits. That is, 
aborigines are very long-legged, but not particularly long-armed. 

So far as the head goes, the low cephalic index in the youngest group was 
unexpected and is at variance with observations on the skull (Abbie, 1947). Obviously, 
more measurements are needed in this age group. From then on, the drop to the 
adult mean is much as anticipated. But in all groups the range is fairly wide and 
even in adults extends from 66-2 to 84-3. This general increase in relative head 
length is accompanied by a corresponding rise in the cranial vault but there is probably 
a slight relative narrowing in the frontal region. 

Total face height increases fairly rapidly, but the bi-zygomatic diameter keeps 
step with it, maintaining the characteristically aboriginal phenozygous appearance, 
although this may be partly masked in young children by subcutaneous fat. There 
may be a small increase in nasal breadth during the growing period. 
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SUMMARY 
(1) The growth pattern of 80 male aboriginal children in central Australia is 
described. 


(2) There is a preliminary attempt to assess the factors determining the difference 
from the European pattern. 
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A SURVEY OF BLOOD GROUPS IN HONG KONG CHINESE OF 
CANTONESE ORIGIN 


By A. E. P. GrimmMo AND SHUN-KEUNG LEE! 


HE value of blood groups in anthropology was foreshadowed by the finding 

of Hirszfeld and Hirszfeld (1919) of differences in the distribution of the ABO 
groups amongst various national armies. Many surveys were subsequently uncier- 
taken, and this type of study became widely accepted in ethnology. It received a 
considerable impetus following the discovery of the Rh factor in 1941 and of its 
multiple antigen systems in later years. Two works (Mourant, 1954, and Mourant, 
Kopec and Domaniewska-Sobezak, 1958) have collected the results of world-wide 
surveys. 

Prior to World War II there were a number of surveys of the ABO groups of 
Chinese subjects, but there have been few of the MN and Rh systems compared with 
other countries. Three surveys of the MN have been conducted in New York City 
by Levine and Wong (1943), Wiener, Sonn and Belkin (1945) and Miller e¢ al. (1951), 
one of Chinese living in Malaya (Simmons, Graydon, Semple and Green, 1950) and 
one of Cantonese subjects by Alley and Boyd (1943). The frequency of Rh-negative 
subjects varied between o and 6-7% in four surveys with anti-D serum alone but 
only two groups of workers (Simmons ¢ al., 1950, and Miller et al., 1951) have used 
anti-C, anti-E and anti-c as well as anti-D. 


An opportunity recently arose to test a group of Chinese resident in Hong Kong 
for the ABO, MN and Rh systems, and the results are presented in this paper. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Subjects. All subjects were volunteers between the ages of 20 and 50 years and 
were members of the Hong Kong Auxiliary Medical Services. There were 56 females 
amongst the 670 subjects tested. Their geographic origins and those of their parents 
and grandparents were ascertained. It was found that the majority came from the 
Pearl Delta region and a few from nearby counties. They may therefore be loosely 
classified as Cantonese. 

Capillary blood was collected from the finger-tip by needle puncture and allowed 
to clot. All samples of blood were tested on the day of collection. 

Materials and Methods. The techniques employed were those recommended 
by the Medical Research Council (Memorandum No. 36). Tests for the ABO and 


1 From the Hong Kong Government Institute of Pathology, Sai Ying Pun, Hong Kong. 
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Rh systems were read after two hours’ incubation and all negative results were 
checked microscopically. For MN grouping anti-sera from two different sources 
were used. 

Calculations. The gene frequencies were calculated by slight modifications of 
the methods used by Macintosh, Walsh and Kooptzoff (1958). 






































TABLE I. 
The ABO Groups of Chinese in Hong Kong. 
Geos Observed Observed Expected 
P- Number. Frequency. Number. 
O 258 0: 3851 259° 38 
A 181 0+2702 181-95 
B 180 0+ 2686 180-86 
AB 51 00-0761 47°81 
Total os 670 I +0000 670-00 
Gene frequencies : 
O=0:6222 
A=0-1894 
B=0:- 1884 
TABLE 2. 
The MN Groups of Chinese in Hong Kong. 
Gren Observed Observed Expected 
P- Number. Frequency. Number. 
M 201 0+ 3000 206-00 
MN 341 0- 5090 331-02 
N 128 0-I9I0 132-98 
Total oN 670 I -0000 670-00 














Gene frequencies : 
M=0° 5545 
N=0-4455 


RESULTS 

The ABO, MN and Rh groups are shown in Tables 1, 2 and 3. 

It can be seen that 34-46% of the subjects possessed the B gene, i.e. were either 
group B or group AB, and that less than 40% were group O. The differences between 
the observed and expected numbers were not significant. 

The MN frequencies are similar to those found in European peoples. It is 
unfortunate that anti-S was not available for use in this survey. Miller e¢ al. (1951) 
EE 
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found a much lower frequency of positive reactions with anti-S (10-7%) than is 
found in European populations (approximately 50%). 

It is to be noted that anti-e serum was used to distinguish cDE/cDE from 
cDE/cde and cDE/cDe. The genotype of two samples was confirmed by the N.S.W. 
Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney, and one was found to be cde/cde (rr), 
thus establishing the presence of cde. The other was Cde/cde (R’r), the possibility 
of Dt having been excluded by repeated indirect Coombs tests with strong incomplete 
anti-D serum. In Table 3 the chromosome frequency of cde (r) is shown combined 


























TABLE 3 
The Rh Groups of Chinese in Hong Kong. 
Reaction with Anti- 
sera. Most Common | Observed Observed Expected 
Genotype. Number. Frequency. Number. 
Cc c E e 
+ oe + aa CDe/CDe 376 0+ 5612 375°88 
4 + 9 —_ CDe/cde 58 0: 0866 58°56 
+ + + + CDe/cDE 196 0+2926 192°45 
—* a + ao = cDE/cDE 23 00343 24°62 
—_* 4- + “+ ob cDE/cde 15 0+0224 15°18 
+ + _ — Cde/cde I 0-0015 1°27 
— + —_ — cde/cde I 00-0015 2°34 
+ — -— _- Cde/Cde ° 00000 0°17 
Total Past “% Ee “ye 670 I*Ooor 669-97 

















Chrosome frequencies : 
CDe (R,)=0-7331 
cDE (R,)=0-1917 

cde+cDe (r+ Ry) =0-0591 
Cde (R’)=0-o0161 





1-0000 





* Cells which were C-negative and E-positive were further tested with anti-e. 


with cDe (R,) because it was not possible to distinguish between these two chromo- 
somes when in combination with other chromosomes. The presence of cde is estab- 
lished and it is probable that cDe is also present in the population. The frequency 
of cde is probably of the order of 4%. The chromosome Cde (R’) was found in low 
frequency but it was not observed by either Miller et al. (1951) or Simmons e¢ al. 
(1950). Cde was found only in combination with cde, but it should be pointed out 
that if it were in combination with CDe, cDE or cDe it could not be distinguished 
serologically from CDe/CDe, CDe/cDE or CDe/cde respectively. For similar reasons 
it is possible that cdE (R’’) may also be present but not detected in this or other 
surveys. 
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DISCUSSION 
The principal interest of blood group surveys of this nature is the comparison 
of the findings with those in other subdivisions of the same people and with those in 
adjacent countries. In this regard it must be emphasized that our group is not a 
homogeneous one. It could not be claimed that the subjects tested represent a 
segregated population or that they are a random selection of the southern Cixinese. 


One of the features of the present survey is the similarity of the frequencies of 
the A and B genes. This is a common finding amongst the results listed by Mourant 
et al. (1958) but some investigators have reported higher and lower values for the A 
and the B genes amongst certain geographic groups of Chinese. 

Unfortunately, the reported surveys of the MN and Rh systems have, like the 
present survey, been conducted on mixed groups of Chinese. The gene and chromo- 
some frequencies are similar in all the surveys. It is therefore not possible to ascertain 
whether the national heterogeneity, evident on the ABO system, is also evident on 
the other blood group systems. The variable percentage of Rh-negative subjects 
in the different surveys suggests that there is heterogeneity in respect of the Rh 
system but the subjects tested were not those included in the ABO series mentioned 
above. 

The significance of heterogeneity of the blood groups is difficult to assess in a 
country like China with an ancient civilization and widespread movement of population 
throughout the ages. The relatively few surveys to date suggest, however, that 
future surveys concentrated in isolated areas and communities might be of considerable 
interest. 


SUMMARY 
The ABO, MN and Rh groups have been determined in 670 Chinese subjects from 
southern China who are resident in Hong Kong. The A and B gene frequencies 
were approximately 20%, the MN distribution was similar to that in European 
populations, and the frequency of the cde chromosome was approximately 4%. 
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New Men of Papua: A Study in Culture Change. By R. F. Maher. University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison. 1961. Pp. i-xii, 1-148, plates, maps and 
figures. Price in U.S.A., $5. 


In 1922, Rivers advanced the hypothesis that the pressures exerted by Europeans 
destroyed certain integrative institutions in native cultures in the south Pacific and 
that such radical changes were an important factor in the general decline observed 
in native populations in that region. Although his arguments provoked some 
discussion at the time, few people tried to test them empirically and, indeed,- before 
long many anthropologists tended to dismiss them as being essentially unverifiable. 
Nevertheless, this hypothesis, or some variant of it, is still cited from time to time to 
account for depopulation in this or that part of the world. 


Maher is concerned to examine Rivers’ hypothesis systematically in the light of 
evidence of culture change among the peoples of the Purari Delta. He selected these 
closely-related tribes (the Koriki, I’ai, Baroi, Maipua, Kaimari and Vaimuru) for 
field work in 1954-1955 because there exists an extensive literature, dating from about 
1900, which treats various aspects of the local culture. In particular, the accounts 
of Williams (the former Government Anthropologist) and of Holmes (a missionary) 
not only provide a reasonably complete ethnography of the people but also document 
the disappearance of crucial Purari institutions, such as warfare and cannibalism, 
which were tightly interwoven with clan and village organization and the natives’ 
ritual life. It was precisely these kinds of changes which Rivers thought produced 
cultural disorganization and consequent depopulation. 


Maher’s book starts with a synthetic account (mainly based on Williams and 
Holmes) of Purari culture as it was before the coming of the Europeans. With this 
as a base-line, he traces the history of European contacts, from Macgregor’s patrol 
in 1894 to the end of World War II, and discusses the native reactions to pacification, 
labour-recruiting and the presence of missionaries and traders. Then he describes 
the so-called Tommy Kabu movement, which grew up after 1946 when Kabu returned 
from service with the Royal Australian Navy. Fired by what he had seen in Australia, 
and dissatisfied with the poverty of contemporary Purari life, Kabu tried to reorganize 
the Delta economy on a co-operative basis. Many of the younger men supported 
him in this attempt, for they too felt frustrated by conditions in the villages and 
wanted to live in the manner of Europeans. Maher examines the history of the 
Purari co-operative groups up till 1955 and points to several reasons for their general 
lack of success. 

Having described the various changes that occurred among the Purari since the 
1890’s, he then looks more closely at their interconnections and indicates how changes 
in certain sectors of the culture have led to, or supported, changes in others. For 
instance, following pacification, the people no longer need to congregate in large 
villages for protection from war-parties ; and small groups of relatives now live for 
long periods in dispersed homesteads near their sago patches. The suppression of 
cannibalism has not only destroyed the primary raison d’étre of inter-village raiding 
but has also prevented the proper performance of important rituals that required the 
offering of cannibal victims to the sky-beings. The lapsing of these rituals has been 
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accompanied by the disappearance of the large village cult-houses that contained the 
relevant ritual paraphernalia, including skulls. In any case, with the continued 
absence from the villages of so many men residing in scattered homesteads or working 
for Europeans elsewhere, construction of new cult-houses has ceased to be feasible. 
The patrimoieties and patriclans, previously involved in large-scale rituals and raiding 
and physically identified with the divisions within the cult-houses, have in turn lost 
much of their significance. Men have less need to co-operate in clan- or phratry- 
wide associations, and smaller bilateral kin groups have tended to replace the larger 
unilineal descent groups. Clan exogamy is no longer relevant, and marriage pro- 
hibitions have come to be phrased in terms of consanguineal connections per se. 
The authority of ritual leaders, who were chosen on a moiety basis, has declined, a 
process accelerated by the Administration’s appointment of village constables. 


Maher’s account of these and other entailed changes indicates clearly the radical 
transformation of many segments of Purari culture that followed continued contact 
with Europeans. Moreover, as he suggests, the emergence of a category of New Men 
oriented to commercial activity and imitation of European custom has made the 
changes cumulative and irreversible. 


Having documented the changes in, or disappearance of, significant Purari 
institutions, Maher goes on to examine local population trends during the past 30 
years or so. On the basis of his own and Administration census figures, he concludes 
that the population of the six tribes has fallen from about 8,500 in the 1920’s to about 
5,500 in the 1950’s, and he attributes the decline mainly to a progressive lowering of 
the birth-rate. After discussing various factors which might have been directly 
responsible for this, he decides that the only one for which there is any real evidence 
is the continued absence from the villages of young men who would otherwise have 
been producing children. This emigration, he believes, can be attributed to “ the 
disruption of the village level of integration of Purari culture.’”” Maher does, however, 
recognize that the sort of causal sequence he has tried to define is not precisely what 
Rivers intended when speaking of the psychological factor in depopulation. 


Regarded as a straightforward account of the post-contact history of the Purari, 
Maher’s book is a useful addition to the New Guinea literature, which is lamentably 
deficient in such historical investigations ; and his demonstration of the functional 
interconnections of particular Papuan institutions, although by no means novel, is 
intrinsically interesting. But his thesis as a whole is something of a disappointment. 
Loosely written, it contains far too much repetition and a certain ponderousness 
of argument, both of which seem to stem from an essential thinness of data. The 
latter in turn is to some extent a consequence of the author’s preoccupation with a 
cultural frame of reference to the virtual exclusion of any systematic social structural 
analysis. The defects of this unilateral approach are especially evident in his treat- 
ment of the Kabu movement. For instance, we need to be told a great deal more 
about the pattern of authority and power relationships and about the implications 
of the control of economic resources among post-war Purari groups before we can 
assess adequately the magnitude and significance of the gap that separates the New 
Men from the Old. 


Despite such weaknesses, however, Maher’s account certainly has much that is 
worthwhile to offer anyone interested in social change in general, and in New Guinea 
in particular. The book itself, by the way, is attractively produced and free from 
typographical errors. 


M. J. MEGGITT. 
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Indian People in Natal. By Hilda Kuper. Natal University Press. 1960. 305 pp. 


This is the first book by an anthropologist on an overseas Indian community. 
It presents the results of research carried out mainly among the Indians of Durban, 
who comprise about 40% of the 421,000 Indians of South Africa. 

Dr. Kuper has quite rightly studied the South African Indians, not as an isolated 
community cut off from the mainland of India but as a sub-group of a wider society, 
as a minority in South Africa. She relates the social processes that operate within 
the group to its status in the society, and to its attempt to adapt itself to and find 
some measure of security in the inimical environment of apartheid. 

The South African Indians are partly the descendants of indentured labourers 
from Bihar, U.P., Andhra and Madras, and partly of free immigrants who were largely 
Gujerati merchants. The majority chose to settle in South Africa, and to-day their 
descendants live mainly in urban and suburban districts into which they have been 
herded by the South African white government. . 

The indenture system, urbanization and the assimilation of Western values and 
customs account for most of the subsequent structural and cultural changes. But 
these changes have not affected all aspects of Indian life uniformly. While some 
items of the traditional culture have been discarded, some have been only modified 
and others preserved. 

The occupational basis of the caste system was undermined by both the urban 
situation and the restrictive policies of the white government. The hierarchy of 
caste has given way before the impact of Western education and values as well as the 
avenues of occupational advancement provided by the professions, industry and 
commerce. On the other hand, in a depressed minority denied many of the services 
provided by the modern state the joint family and a wider group of localized con- 
sanguineal kin fulfil several welfare functions. Religious, regional and linguistic 
distinctions provide the basis for formal and informal associations, and are more 
important than caste in marking the limits of exogamy. 

However, in several contexts, mainly of a political nature, the consciousness of 
being Indian overshadows sectional distinctions. Opposition to apartheid and the 
need for an organized defence of common interests create a unity which might not 
otherwise exist, not only between Indians but between Indians, Negroes and Coloureds 
as well. Unity at these various levels is expressed in a range of associations in which 
leadership positions are accorded to those with power and prestige in modern urban 
society—not high-caste landlords, Brahmins and gurus but businessmen, lawyers and 
doctors. Similarly, Hinduism is adapted to an industrial society by the gradual 
replacement of local, regional and caste practices by an increasingly Sanskritized 
Hinduism based on tenets more universalistic than those underlying the religion of 
village India. 

On the other hand, if antagonism to the wider society and the restrictions placed 
on assimilation set in motion forces of unity, they also increase dependence on 
traditional norms and practices, thereby perpetuating regional and linguistic dis- 
tinctions. The social situation of Indian group activity is a dynamic one in which 
divisive and unifying forces dominate now one context and now another. 

Dr. Kuper also emphasizes the fact that while the culture of the South African 
Indians has been adapted to South African society, nevertheless it is reinforced by 
traditions and contacts which link it with that of India and Pakistan, thus giving the 
“South African Indian way of life” a validity derived from sources outside the 
society. The value and status of the culture in the eyes of its participants is therefore 
little affected by its low evaluation in the society to which they belong. Adherence 
to “ Indian culture’ thus provides Indians with a reassurance of their own worth 
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in a society in which they are ascribed a low and under-privileged status. It also 
provides a basis for group cohesion which is invaluable for survival in the hostile 
environment of apartheid. 

Dr. Kuper has dealt with the Indians as a group in South African society. She 
has sketched in the total picture in broad outline with admirable clarity and economy, 
illustrating her general comments with illuminating case-histories. Her research 
provides a sound basis for further detailed studies. 

C. JAYAWARDENA. 


Death and The Right Hand. By Robert Hertz. Translated by Rodney and Claudia 
Needham, with an Introduction by E. E. Evans-Pritchard. Cohen and 
West, Aberdeen, 1960. Pp. 1-174. Price, 18/- Stg. 


For one whose initiation into social anthropology came forty years ago from 
sociology through Durkheim, and who has found Durkheim’s writings most helpful 
in the Australian field, both aboriginal and white, the appearance of English trans- 
lations of his works throughout the years (The Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life, 1915 ; The Division of Labour, 1933; The Rules of Sociological Method, 1938 ; 
Suicide, 1951) has been very welcome. Students, with no proficiency in French, 
could become acquainted, as near first-hand as possible, with this great and inspiring 
theorist. More recently, Professor Evans-Pritchard has encouraged members of 
the Institute of Social Anthropology at Oxford to translate three further works of the 
“ Durkheimian School”: Durkheim’s own Sociology and Philosophy (translated 
by D. F. Pocock, with an introduction by J. S. Peristiany), 1953; the significant 
essay, The Gift, by Marcel Mauss (translated by Ian Cunnison, with introduction by 
Evans-Pritchard), 1954; and now, two essays by Robert Hertz, Death and The 
Right Hand ftranahated excellently by Rodney and Claudia Needham), 1960. 


Professor Evans-Pritchard and his fellow-workers have earned the thanks of all 
students of social anthropology. For all would gain in method and in clarity of 
thinking, if not also in theoretical enlightenment, by working through Durkheim and 
the writings of his main French exponents. Whether they remain Durkheimian in 
approach or not would not matter; they would have derived benefit and pleasure. 
Of course, Durkheim is criticized, e.g. for his use of certain terms, as translated, such 
as conscience, and thing (social phenomenon), or for his rigid dichotomy of the sacred 
and the profane, or his distinction between religion and magic. But to wrestle with 
his concepts is to focus one’s own understanding. In this regard, Professor Evans- 
Pritchard’s Introduction to Death and The Right Hand is very helpful. Would that 
it were longer! Sufficient to underline here his statement ‘‘ that the theoretical 
capital on which anthropologists to-day live is mainly the writings of people whose 
research was entirely literary, who brought to bear great ability, much learning, and 
rigorous methods of scholarship on what others had observed and recorded.” He 
adds that when this “ capital is exhausted we are in danger of falling into mere 
empiricism,” and of piling up facts. Significantly, the interested lay student and 
enquirer, the type that attends University Extension Lectures, is not in search of 
facts and more facts, but of understanding, of theory if you like. He wants to 
know not just what the facts are, but how they work, what they mean, and often how 
or why they have arisen. And our search is the same. 


It comes as a shock to those of us who are far from our youth to learn that 
Robert Hertz was killed in action in 1915 during the First World War, 46 years ago. 
The appearance of the translation of these two essays now, more than 50 years after 
their publication in French, is not a memorial to a promising young mind, but a 
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contribution to the revival of the comparative method, and to its disciplined use. 
It reminds us that during the decades of revulsion to the frequently undisciplined 
use of this method it has remained unobtrusively preserved in such French works as 
this one by Hertz. Just as small mammalian forms lived on “ unnoticed” during 
the periods of reptilian domination, to appear in growing strength and increasing 
variety following a change in climatic conditions, so now with a ‘‘ changing anthropo- 
logical climate ” the comparative method emerges and will develop once again. The 
many, very able monographs in which general principles are deduced from the 
functional or structural analysis of one society will be subsumed in a comparative 
approach which will add breadth of perception and depth of conception. 

The first of Hertz’s two essays examines the institution of ‘‘ double burial ” : 
amongst some peoples, particularly in the Malay Archipelago, the corpse is subject 
to a temporary burial which is followed later by its final disposal. He examines the 
significance of the intermediate period, during which the deceased is still near the 
corpse and his relatives. The disappearance of the flesh is the sign that he has 
departed, and so the final ritual and feast can be held. Hertz refers to the Australian 
Aborigines, about whom we have learnt much since he wrote. The double burial 
ritual is widespread amongst them. Generally, the first rite is associated with the 
“ inquest,” i.e. with finding out (by ways seemingly illogical to us) who caused the 
death by sorcery, so that ignorance and uncertainty become knowledge, revenge can 
be taken, and the clan or group, being reassured, can resume full social life again. 

Hertz compares death with initiation, birth and marriage. Since his day, we 
have learnt that the Australian Aboriginal association of death and initiation is 
particularly marked, especially in some northern tribes. This is not merely a matter 
of similarity of ritual form. The very ritual, through which a man is “ raised” or 
“born ”’ into some of the “ higher ”’ cults, is also performed for him at an appropriate 
period after his death, thus freeing his ‘‘ body-soul ” so that it can go to the spirit- 
home to await reincarnation. 

Hertz, following the Durkheimian line, sees death as a social phenomenon which 
“consists in a dual and painful process of mental disintegration and synthesis.” 
The ‘‘ double burial’ expresses this process. 

The second and shorter essay shows that the pre-eminence of the right hand 
over the left hand is not based on physiological superiority, but is a reflection of the 
unavoidable duality in the universe as centred in man, and in man this is the anti- 
thesis of the sacred and the profane. In its turn, this antithesis is a social institution 
which became symbolized by the observed “‘ slight physiological advantages possessed 
by the right hand ” over the left hand. But the origin of this qualitative differentia- 
tion lies in “ the constitution of the collective consciousness.” 

Hertz, however, goes further. If the slight physiological difference in the 
dexterity of the two hands became the occasion of a qualitative differentiation in the 
world of ideas, this latter then reacted on the attributes of the two hands, so that 
their differences in this regard “ are in great part the work of human will.” Herein 
lies a challenge : to free man from the constraint of a mystical ideal which has made 
him unilateral, and “‘ to develop better the energies dormant in our left side and in 
our right cerebral hemisphere.” This essay is thought-provoking.? 


A. P. Evxin. 


1 Professor Evans-Pritchard in the introduction (p. 18), remarks that Hertz, while emphasizing 
that “‘ weakness, stupidity and evil are associated with the left side, did not mention the political 
connotations of left and right !’’ In Australian Aboriginal mythology, the left-hand boomerang 
thrower is a mighty hero who can cleave a path through the hills and perform other similar exploits. 
The exceptional physiological endowment, left-handedness, is one of strength, not of weakness. 
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The Antecedents of Man... By. W..E..Le.Gros Clark. Published by Thomas Nelson 
and Sons,Ltd.; Edinburgh, 1960. Pp: .1-374.') Illustrated; with many, ling 
, drawings: Price,-21/—. Stg. ( aie 
All ical anthropologists will welcome this penetrating survey of Primate 
aniaitioa We Sif Wilfrid “7ypem Clark. In paseiedlar dncae" engaged in teaching | 
the subject will ‘appretiate it as a most valuable aid to their work and as a text. 
book for Se die . brett biscuit in Pirin of SO Anthro- 
pology, who only give a few introduc lectures on ical anthro and) 
Sitio ely not be well rounded in the subject chemaeives' will find it pigeon Br 
and indeed indispensable background in the preparation of theit lectures. With a 
little application they could ‘follow quite’ well the references to anatomical features - 
and changes, and grasp the ‘general’ principles for their elementary teaching work, 
The ‘book is probably too detailed for Students not pr ing to a full’ coursé in 
physical anthropology, but’ for them there’is Professor Le Gros Clark’s History of the 
Primates > An Patveoecction duction to the Study of Fossil Man, a paper covered Phoenix book” 
(University of Chicago Press)—an ‘admirable book. i 
The Antecedents of Man begins with general chapters on “‘ the evolutionary = 
process and the primates,” and “ the primates in space and time,” In the former, | 
some of the problems and pitfalls are pointed out in the approaches of comparative 
anatomy, embryology and paleontology ; and in the second es the classification 
and phylogenetic elationships are outlined. In the seven following chapters the 


author presents and evaluates the evidence of Primate evolution provided by the 
dentition, skull, ‘limbs, brain, special senses and digestive and reproductive systems.” 
The. final chapter deals with “‘ the evolutionary radiation of the primates.” | 
In this the results of the preceding chapters are gathered together, so that the reader 
can grasp the changes,which have appeared in the various super-families and make 


of the order Primates. One of the many points which Professor Le Gros Clark $ 
is that this order is distinguished from the other mammalian orders in that “it” 
includes representatives, still living, which reflect (in a modified form) almost all 
levels or grades of its ‘evolutionary history from the most primitive to the most 
advanced.” This is related to the fact that each successive grade “‘ developed a” 
new ecological domain, leaving behind representatives of antecedent grades . . x4 
in occupation of ‘the particular arboreal environment for which they had already | 
become adapted.” And further, the main, anatomical differences which were 
developed in the earlier stages of the hominids and pongids, were found in details of” 
dentition and “ in the structural adaptations in the one group for arboreal brachiation 
and in the other for erect bipedalism.” Finally, the author holds that there is no. 
theoretical impossibility on purely morphological considerations, “‘ that, some group © 
of the known Miocene apes may have been ancestral to the Hominidz ; indeed it © 
may evén be said to be a likely proposition.” vail 
A, .P, ELKIN. 47 
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